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HE name Carnarvon has been 

T said to be derived (a) from 
the words ‘‘ Caer ar F6én ’’— 

the stronghoid opposite Mén or Angle- 
sea. This, however, though sufficiently 
descriptive, is unfortunately inaccurate, 
and the true derivation is that given by 
Rhys in his edition of Pennant’s ‘‘Tours 
Caer yn Arfon”’ 


in Wales’’—namely, ‘* 
—the Fort in Arvon; Arvon being the 
generic name for the district.(b) 

The town of Carnarvon is situated at 


the southern extremity of the Menai 
Straits, and is the northern capital of the 
Principality of Wales. Pennant(c) 
identifies Carnarvon with the ancient 
Roman settlement of Segontium, and it 
is alleged by some that the same locality 
is identifiable with an earlier Celtic mili- 
tary station called Caer Seiont or Caer 
Segont. Be this as it may, extensive 
excavations which were undertaken in 
1845 have placed beyond doubt the fact 
of the Roman occupation of the locality. 
Their station of Segontium was estab- 
lished by Suetonius Paulinus in 58 a.D., 
and was the most important post occu- 
pied by them in North Wales. 

Segontium marked the westernmost 
extremity of the ancient Watling Street, 
and was linked with South Wales by 
the road since called Via Occiden- 
talis.(d) 

At the present day Carnarvon is a 
flourishing market town, but its import- 
No. 
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ance is mainly derived from its Castle 
and from the fact that it is a door to the 
district of Snowdonia, so rich in history, 
in archeology, and in natural attrac- 
tions. Carnarvon is situated at the ex- 
treme westward point of this district. 
It is approached from the north through 
Chester and the ancient cathedral city 
of Bangor, which lies at the upper end 
of the Menai Straits; from the south 
along the rugged coast-line of the Lleyn 
Peninsula, which stretches out to the 
headland of Braich-y-Pwll and Bardsey 
Island. South and south-east lie deso- 
late moors and barren mountains; east- 
ward lies the Swondon range with its 
lofty peaks, rocky valleys, and mountain 
tarns; westward rolls the Irish Channel, 
broken by the island of Anglesea, which 
terminates in long sand pits just below 
the town. Carnarvon is served by the 
L. & N.W., which enters it from the 
north through Chester and Bangor, and 
leaves in a south-easterly direction, tra- 
versing the heart of the Lleyn Penin- 
sula. 

It is not, however, proposed further 
to describe Carnarvon or its surround- 
ings—many excellent guide books are 
available for that purpose. The object 
of the following pages is confined to a 
brief history and description of the out- 
standing physical feature of Carnarvon 
—its Castle, and to presenting to those 
interested in such matters what is be- 
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lieved to be the only complete and ac- 
curate survey in existence of this relic 
of bygone constructive skill. 

The existing castle owes its origin to 
Edward I, but it seems that the ancient 
Roman Segontium had under the Nor- 
mans been continued as a military sta- 
tion, and that there probably was a 
castle of Norman origin on or near the 
same site. The incidents which centre 
round the spot at all events point to 
such a conclusion. It is known that 
Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, who in 
sanguinary warfare ravaged the whole 
of North several fort- 
resses throughout the Principality, and 
of these one is believed to have been 
situated at Carnarvon. (d)  Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who visited the place with 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, on 
a tour through Wales to preach the Cru- 
sades, mentions it in 1188, and a Charter 
granted by Llewelyn ap lorwerth to the 
Priory of Penmon is dated from Carnar- 
von in 1221.(d) Edward I., pursuing his 
settled purpose of incorporating Wales 
in his kingdom, at once recognised the 
important strategic position of Carnar- 
von, and, although he had commenced 
his reign by a policy of destruction of 
castles, determined upon the erection 
there of a castle which should serve 
the double purpose of a fortress and a 
Royal residence. 

In this respect it was similar to nearly 
all the other castles which were built at 
or about the same period and designed 
as fortresses in a chain of defences for 
holding a newly-acquired district. Thus 
Beaumaris, Conway and Harlech, to go 
no further afield, were all entirely built 
or rebuilt on these lines by Edward I, 
but none were comparable in size witia 
that erected at Carnarvon. It is sug- 
gested that the design was practically 
that of the King himself, originated 
from plans brought back by him from 
the Crusades, during which he had seen 
fortresses raised by the Christian army 
in Asia.(e) It cannot, however, be said 
that the Castle is planned on the con- 
centric lines which are usually accepted 
as. characteristically Edwardian, al- 
though, as a matter of fact, this plan, 
adopted afterwards by Edward I. to 
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such an extent as to identify him with its 
origin, was really originated in Henry 
itl.’s time and is exemplified in masterly 
manner in Caerphilly Castle.(f) It can 
hardly be doubted but that architects of 
that time must have used plans and 
working drawings, but the strange vari- 
ations of angle and irregularity of figure 
which appear from a survey of the 
castle, and to the details of which at- 
tention will be directed when the plan 
is described, may, perhaps, lend colour 
to the idea that its design and setting 
out were the result of direct instructions 
from the King rather than the work of 
a skilled architect. 

The King’s decision once taken, no 
time was lost in putting it into active 
operation. In 1283 the work was com- 
menced under the supervision of the 
master-mason, Henry de Elreton (or 
Ellerton),(g) and the engineers and 
masons employed were Englishmen. (h) 
The materials were partly drawn from 
the ruins of Segontium, the limestone 
from Twr Celyn in Anglesea, and the 
grit-stone from Vaenol near by.(g) 
Pennant says that the work was com- 
pleted in the space of a year by 
the labour of peasants, but this is 
corrected by the late Mr. Hartshorn 
as the result of his researches given 
in an article on the subject in the 
Archeological Journal. (i) Mr. Hart- 
shorn shows that the building of 
the Castle was begun in ‘‘ 1283 and 
carried on at different intervals till it 
was advanced to probably its greatest 
height of perfection in the 15th of Ed- 
ward II., 1322, thus extending over a 
term of 38 years.’’ During this period 
there are abundant evidences to prove 
the correctness of Mr. Hartshorn’s con- 
clusion. The surrounding townships 
and districts were from time to time laid 
under contribution either of money or 
materials for the furtherance of the 
building work. Thus, in 1285-1286, the 
borough of Criccieth contributed a speci- 
fied quota of lead to be used in due 
time for the pipes for the water supply 
and for roofing purposes. Contributions 
to the amount of £3,036 were obtained 
from other neighbouring boroughs 
as their share of the expenses of build- 
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ing. In 1295 there was a bill of charges of considerable sums is recorded, and 
for the payment of 429 workmen who these were disbursed upon the works 
had been employed on the castle, partly, still proceeding. 

no doubt, for works towards its com- In 1320 the main front is stated to 
pletion and partly for repairs rendered have been completed, and the Royal 
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necessary by the damage done in Ma- 
doc’s insurrection of 1294, to which 
: reference is made later in these pages. 


cfigy appearing thereon, the object of 
which has aroused the speculation of 
antiquarians, was aflixed later in the 
From 1307 till 1319 the annual receipt same year. This effigy, which is placed 
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above the main entrance, is a statue of 
Edward I. seated on a chair of state be- 
neath a canopy of elaborate chiselling, 
with a hand on the hilt of his dagger 
and a defaced shield at his feet. What- 
ever the meaning rightly to be attached 
to this figure, it has served on many oc- 
casions as a means in bardic verse of 
arousing feelings of antagonism in the 
breasts of Welsh patriots. ‘* Plwm 
ydych? p’le mae Edwart ”’ (l) have been 
the words of popular bards to stir the 
emotions of race hatred now so happily 
set at rest by the more complete fusion 
of aims and interests which recent years 
have brought about. 

From the accounts collated by Mr. 
Hartshorn it appears that the main resi; 
dential part of the Castle—the Eagle 
Tower—which tradition assigns as the 
birthplace of Edward II., was roofed in 
November, 1316, and floored in the 
February of the next year. It is clear, 
therefore, that tradition errs to some ex- 
tent. 

That Queen Eleanor was at Carnar- 
von when Edward II. was born, how- 
ever, is undoubted. Some household 
accounts for the eleventh year of Ed- 
ward I’s reign show that in September 
8s. 6d. was expended on the carriage 
of the ‘‘ baggage of the wardrobe robes 
of the Queen from Carnarvon to Rothe- 
lan,’’ (j) and her presence has been ex- 
plained as due to the King’s pride in his 
architectural success and his desire for 
her approval of it. 

Mr. Hartshorn concludes that ‘* the 
heir to the English throne was un- 
doubtedly born in the. town (of Car- 
narvon) on the 25th (April) (1284), 
whether in.the precincts of the castle, 
or in any particular part of it, it would 
be hazardous to determine.” 

The information available, however, 
shows that there was a constable of the 
Castle at least from 1289 (Adam de 
Wetenhall) onwards, (d) and it would 
hardly be reasonable to suppose that 
such an appointment would be made in 
respect of a building so incomplete as 
Mr. Hartshorn proves the new Castle 
to have been. It may, therefore, be 
suggested that the evidence, pointing as 
it does to the existence of an earlier 
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castle near the site of the newer struc- 
ture, may perhaps justify the assump- 
tion that Edward II. was born in this 
older castle. This suggestion, indeed, 
is made by Mr. D. W. Pughe in his 
‘** History of Carnarvon Castle.’’ 

In support of the further tradition that 
the Prince, immediately after his birth, 
was presented by his father to the Welsh 
chieftains as their future sovereign, 
there appears unhappily to be no evi- 
dence whatever. It is recorded that Ed- 
ward II. once visited his birthplace in 
1301 to receive the homage of his coun- 
trymen ;(k) but even this is uncertain, 
since by other authorities the place at 
which this ceremony was performed is 
stated to have been Chester.(d) 

Richard II. paid it a visit on his way 
from Ireland in 1399-1400, but the ac- 
count of this shows that no very agree- 
able impression could have been made 
on his mind, since he lay upon straw 
‘‘for four or six nights (and) not a 
farthing’s worth of victuals or of any- 
thing else was to be found (there).’’ (k) 

In spite of its position Carnarvon 
Castle seems to have suffered little from 
the calamities of war. Some fighting 
took place there in connection with an 
insurrection headed by Prince Madoc in 
1294.(d) In 1402 the town was attacked 
by Owain Glyndwr, who had for once 
forsaken his favourite Berwyns between 
Llangollen and Oswestry, but was suc- 
cessfully defended for Henry IV. by 
Jevan ap Meredydd and Meredydd ap 
Hwlkin Llwyd of Glynllifon, the latter 
of whom was in charge of the Castle.(d) 

In 1637 Prynne, the barrister and an- 
tiquarian, was imprisoned in the Castle. 

During the Parliamentary war the 
Castle and town, which were garrisoned 
for the King, were besieged and taken 
by Captain Swanley in 1644, but were 
retaken and placed under the governor- 
ship of Lord Byron, an ancestor of the 
poet. 

In 1646 the Castle was again besieged 
and taken by the Parliamentary forces 
under Major-General Mytton. From 
this period onwards there seems to have 
been little to disturb the majestic serenity 
which characterizes the edifice. That 
royalty had not entirely forgotten its 
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existence is evidenced by the making of 
an order by Charles II. for its demoli- 
tion, but since for some unascertainable 
reason this order was not obeyed, (k) 
Carnarvon Castle still stands in much 
the same structural condition as when it 
left the builders’ hands in 1322. 
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As regards ownership the tale is soou 
told. From the ownership of the King 
the Castle appears to have passed suc- 
cessively to the Wynnes of Glynllifon, 
the Wynnes of Gwedin, the Bulkeleys of 
Baron Hill (Anglesea), and the Mostyns 
of Gloddaeth back to the ownership of 
the Crown, by whom it is now held 
under the management of a Constable. 
The present Constable, the Rt. Hon. 
David Lloyd George, M.P., whose home 
is in the immediate neighbourhood, may 
confidently be trusted to maintain the 
fabric in worthy condition. His Deputy 
is Charles A. Jones, Esq., whose deep 
interest in the Castle and its history is 
well known to all residents of Carnar- 
von. 

It remains now to describe the Castle 
as it exists at the present day. 


The site of the Castle and its de- 


fences, which originally abutted on the 
River Seiont on the western, southern, 
and part of the eastern sides, occupy an 
area of 2.32 acres, and the area of. the 
courtyard is 1.1 acres, or 5,400 square 


yards. The structure itself consists of 
an irregular oblong 570 feet long and 
from 160 to 210 feet wide, lying east and 
west, and having nine main angular 
towers connected by a massive wall or 
curtain, in some parts of which are cor- 
ridors, and all of which have flat roofs 
with a continuous rampart walk or 
allure forming a complete parade around 
the top of the building. These stretches 
of masonry on the south side are some 
60 feet in height, and the outside walls 
are in some places 16 feet in thickness, 
so that considerably over 10,000 tons of 
solid masonry must have been used. Of 
the nine towers two are so placed as to 
form the supports of a Gothic arch of 
great beauty on the north side, giving 
place for the main entrance over which 
is fixed the effigy of Edward I. previ- 
ously referred to. The building was 
originally guarded on the northern and 
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part of the eastern side by a deep moat 
with a bank of masonry on the Castle 
side. During the eighteenth century 
this moat was almost entirely filled up, 
but in the latter years of the last cen- 
tury, at the instance of a former Deputy 
Constable (Sir Llewelyn Turner) it was 
re-opened for a considerable distance to 
its original depth of some 30 feet. The 
names of the nine towers are, The Eagle 
Tower; The Queen’s Tower; The 
Chamberlain’s ‘Tower; The Black 
Tower; Tour le Graner or the Granary 
Tower ; The Prison or Dungeon Tower; 
The Syn or Engine Towers and The 
Well Tower. The names of six of these 
are obtained from an inquisition made in 
1343. There is, besides, an entrance 
at the eastern extremity known as the 
Queen’s Gate, and on each side of it a 
remarkable semi-tower, one of which 
has been supposed, with some show of 
reason, to have been designed and used 
as the watch tower. 

Each Tower merits some detailed de- 
scription, and beginning, therefore, 
with the Eagle Tower, and proceeding 
thence in a south-easterly direction each 
tower and its connecting link of curtain 
will be taken in turn. While doing this 
a note will be made as to the interior 
courtyard as it is and as recent re- 
searches or excavations have shown it 
to have been originally planned. It has 
already been said that the Castle was de- 
signed as both a military fortress and a 
Royal residence. The residential part 
comprises practically the western half of 
the building, the military part the 
eastern. In plan the Eagle Tower is an 
irregular ten-sided figure, having an 
average internal diameter of 34 feet. It 
measures 124 feet from high-water mark 
to the top of the main pile, which is 
crowned with three slender turrets of 
elegant appearance. It is entered from 
the courtyard, but has a small private 
entrance also in the westernmost wall 
from the exterior of the Castle. This 
entrance leads into the basement of the 
tower and by a flight of steps out again 
to the inner courtyard. In addition to 
the basement, the tower had originally 
three floors, each with one apartment of 
the dimensions just mentioned, together 
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with ante-chambers of varying size. The 
top of the tower and the roof of the link- 
ing wall of masonry are reached by a 
winding staircase of 158 steps con- 
structed in the thickness of the south- 
eastern wall. The exit from this stair- 
case was contained in one of the three 
crowning turrets, and this exit was 
cleverly masked from observation by the 
remaining turrets. At the 37th step is 
the ante-room in which Edward II. is al- 
leged to have been born. This room has 
a stained glass window of considerable 
merit overlooking the Menai Straits, and 
is furnished with a large open fireplace. 
The walls of this tower are of an aver- 
age thickness of 15 feet. In each wall 
are constructed the ante-chambers be- 
fore-mentioned, and many passages con- 
necting them with the main apartments, 
and in some cases with each other. Pass- 
ing along a corridor 66 feet long run- 
ning in the connecting wall on the first 
and second, but not on the ground floor 
and not communicating with the Eagle 
Tower, the Queen’s Tower is reached. 
The corridor is looped (i.e., furnished 
with narrow windows) looking over the 
river. 

The Queen’s Tower has one corner 
turret, is of irregular octagonal shape 
externally but ten-sided internally, with 
unequal angles and sides, suggesting, as 
in the case of most of the towers, the 
absence of plan or setting out. The aver- 
age internal diameter of the main apart- 
ment is 34 feet, and one such main apart- 
ment with ante-rooms was situated on 
each of the three floors. Curiously 
enough, although this is clearly part of 
the residential portion of the Castle, the 
walls of this tower are the thickest of 
any, measuring approximately 16 feet 
throughout. Three of the external walls 
have windows with deep embrasures 
overlooking the Menai Straits. In the 
thickness of the north-eastern wall is a 
rectangular room 13 feet square. The 
usual winding stairs are situated in the 
westernmost wall, and, as in all the 
towers except Eagle, end in a single tall 
turret which rises some 20 feet above 
the roof. 

Passing along a connecting corridor 
constructed in the curtain, the Chamber- 
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lain’s Tower is reached. Before de- 
scribing this Tower, however, it must 
be noted that the ancient Banqueting 
Hall ran along this corridor on the inner 
side, and the inner wall of the corridor, 
both on an upper ground and on the first 
floor, was pierced with windows at fre- 
quent intervals, thus forming a gallery 
and allowing full view of the interior 
of the hall. From this corridor no 
doubt, it was the custom for ladies to 
witness the entertainments held in the 
Hall. That the corridor was not used 
only, or indeed mainly, for this purpose 
is proved by the existence of loops or 
arrow windows in its outer wall, so con- 
trived as to afford ample scope for the 
effective use of long-bow or arblast. 
The Hall itself is indicated merely by 
the foundations of its other three walls, 
but that it was of noble proportions is 
shown by the fact that it measured 90 
feet by 45 feet. From the eastern end 
of the Hall a straight staircase led to 
a postern, which opened upon the quay 
and the river. 

The Chamberlain’s Tower stands im- 
mediately opposite the main entrance, 
from which it is distant by 4o feet, the 
narrowest part of the site. The tower 
is internally of octagonal shape, with 
sides of nearly equal dimensions, and a 
mean diameter of 22 feet, and with 
walls varying from 13 to 15 feet in 
thickness. ‘The northernmost wall con- 
tains a passage in continuation of the 
corridor gallery, which leads to the 
winding staircase, and gives access to 
the upper stories. The easternmost 
wall also contains a _ rectangular 
chamber, 14 feet long and 11 feet wide, 
with windows looking eastward. There 
are three stories to this tower also, each 
with a main apartment having two win- 
dows, looking south-east and _ south- 
west respectively, and ante-rooms. 
Here was the residence of the Chamber- 
lain, and at one time the seat of the 
Exchequer of North Wales, which is 
known to have been held at the Castle. 
corridor 90 


Again passing along a 
feet in length, and a continuation of that 
connecting Queen’s and Chamberlain's 


is gained. 
are 


the Black Tower 
of this corridor 


Towers, 
The outer walls 
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pierced at intervals with loops or arrow 
windows, having wide embrasures and 
looking due south. The measures for 
defence first noted in the corridor be- 
tween Queen’s and  Chamberlain’s 
Towers are here continued, but in 
sterner form, since the residential por- 
tion of the Castle has been left, and the 
military fortress has been reached. The 
origin of the name of the Black ‘lower 
is unknown. All that can be said is that 
it is internally smaller than any of the 
other towers, its diameter being 17 feet 
only. Its ten sides are of irregular 
dimensions, and the rooms which it con- 
tains were probably intended and used 
for the accommodation of men-at-arms. 
In shape this tower somewhat resembles 
both the Queen’s and the Chamberlain’s 
Towers. ‘The walls are approximately 
13 feet in thickness, and in the interior 
- (northernmost) wall there is constructed 
a long irregular but narrow room, which 
is entered, on the ground floor, from the 
corridor just before the main apartment 
is reached. There is nothing to indi- 
cate the use to which this room was put, 
but, assuming the conjecture as to the 
use of the tower generally to be correct, 
it may, possibly, have been used as an 
armoury. 

The corridor which leads to the 
Queen’s Gate is 80 feet in length, and 
half-way along the outer wall is thrown 
out and elevated into the western semi- 
tower, to which reference has already 
been made. ‘This semi-tower contains 
a single room with three windows, and 
is entered direct from the corridor. 

The Queen’s Gate is situated be- 
tween two minor towers, under a Gothic 
arch. The level of the ground inside 
the gates is some 25 feet above that of 
the ground outside, and it was from 
these gates that tradition alleges that 
the infant Edward II. was presented by 
his father to the Welsh as their prince. 
The facts given previously in these 
pages as to the state of the building at 
the date of this alleged ceremony (April, 
1284), however, rob this picturesque 
legend of any probability which it may 
have assumed during the intervening 
centuries. The supports of the gates 


have each one window of the usual con- 
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struction on 


the ground floor. The 
northern support is open to the interior 
courtyard, but the southernmost sup- 
port is complete, and contains a seven- 
sided chamber approached from a stair- 
case starting from the exterior of, and 
constructed in, the interior wall. The 
ground level of the courtyard at this 
end is several feet above that of the re- 
mainder, and this platform was prob- 
ably used for the convenience of those 
witnessing the jousts and tournaments 
which in medizval times undoubtedly 
took place in the wide expanse of court- 
yard on the lower level. The portal of 
the Queen’s Gate is vaulted and ribbed, 
and had a portcullis and gates, but the 
difference in levels above noted pre- 
cludes any definite statement as to the 
method of entry. The short length of 
masonry which connects the gateway 
with Tour le Graner or the Granary 
Tower is broken by the second semi- 
tower, which has been referred to as 
the watch-tower. 

The Granary Tower is an almost 
regular octagon, with an_ internal 
diameter of about 24 feet. It is 
approached directly by steps from the 
courtyard, and, besides the central 
apartment on each floor, contains in the 
outer wall a small irregular chamber 
with one window. ‘The inner walls are 
thicker than the outer walls, and access 
to the upper stories is given by a stair- 
case constructed in the northern wall. 

The walls which connect the Granary 
with the Dungeon Tower and the latter 
with the eastern Engine Tower are 
practically of equal length—s4 feet. 
They have no corridor on the ground 
floor, but are pierced with arrow win- 
dows, so constructed on the inner side 
as to enable a number of men to shoot 
through them in different directions at 
the same time. The direction of the 
wall between the Dungeon and the 
eastern Engine Tower is such as to 
enable the defenders from the win- 
dows therein to cover the approach to 
the main entrance. This is the cause of 
the ‘‘ waist’’ or hour-glass plan of the 
Castle. 

The Dungeon Tower is construction- 
ally perhaps the most interesting. It 
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contains first of all a deep well, at one 
time thought to be unfathomable, but 
which was clearly the underground 
dungeon without which no castle was 
complete. In shape the tower is a 
nearly regular octagon, with a mean in- 
ternal diameter of 19 feet. With the 
exception of a small square chamber in 
the thickness of the western wall, the 
outer walls are solid masonry. Five 
single arrow windows pierce the outer 
wall towards the field. The central 
apartment is practically surrounded by 
a corridor, and the usual circular stair- 
case, together with a small chamber or 
garderobe situated out of this in the 
external thickness of the eastern wall. 
A reference to the plan will show the 
peculiar construction of this tower, 
and will also show that considerably 
greater pains must have been taken with 
the plan and setting out of this por- 
tion of the Castle than appears to have 
been the case with most of the resi- 
dential portion. 

We come now to the Syn or Engine 
Towers, having between them the main 
entrance, facing due north. ‘‘ The por- 
tal is broad and high-vaulted and 
ribbed, with the usual portcullis grooves, 
rebates, and bar-holes for doors and 
meurtriéres in the vault.’’ (f) The 
existing gates have been modelled on 
those originally constructed, and a 
bread flight of twelve steps leads to 
them from the roadway over the bridge 
crossing the moat. 

The two Syn Towers are of exactly 
similar shape and construction—four- 
sided and indeed almost square, with 
bevelled outer corners. Both are 
looped, and in the western tower is a 
mural gallery with loops, completing 
the command of the approach. Inter- 
nally they are almost regular octagons, 
with an approximate diameter of 22 feet. 
On each side of the gateway in the 
courtyard is a lodge of unusually 
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spacious dimensions. The eastern walls 
of the eastern tower contain a small 
square room and a long narrow chamber 
approached from the main apartment. 
The northern and western walls of the 
western tower contain a long rectangu- 
lar room, and the beginning of a corridor 
leading some distance into the curtain 
connecting it with the Well Tower, 
which stands between it and the Eagle 
Tower. Both towers are entered 
through a broad passage leading from 


the courtyard immediately inside the 
gateway. The western tower was 
originally prolonged inwards into a 


square building, said by Clark to have 
been the prison, which, with another 
square building, the foundations of 
which can still be traced, joined up with 
the Chamberlain Tower, and completed 
the separation between the military and 
residential portions of the Castle. ‘‘A 
handsome archway pierced this (the 
latter) building, and opened from one 
ward to the other. Building and gate- 
house are gone, but the jambs of one 
side, with two portcullis grooves, show 
that the portal was strong and was or- 
nate.’’ (f) The wall (74 feet in length) 
from the western Syn Tower to the 
Well Tower contains no through cor- 
ridor on the ground floor, but is plenti- 
fully supplied with arrow windows and 
roomy embrasures, in which the de- 
fenders might shelter. 

The Well Tower is somewhat similar 
in construction to the Dungeon Tower, 
and is also of irregular octagonal shape, 
with an internal diameter of 24 feet. 
The well was actually situated in the 
thickness of the eastern wall, in which 
also is the well chamber from which the 
well was worked. Leaden pipes were 
provided to take the water thence to the 
buttery, larder, kitchen, and _ other 
domestic offices, which were situated on 
the inner side of the wall connecting 
this and the western Syn Tower. 
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66 Y dear Muriel, be sensible. It 
M would be penury. All your 
life you have lived in an 
atmosphere of wealth. You were born 
into it. You have never known any 
other condition. You ee 

‘** Love does not count, I suppose? ”’ 
said the girl, turning a very pretty and 
smiling face to her companion. 

‘* Of course it does—if you fall in Iove 
with the right person.’’ 

‘* Our points of view are so different, 
aunt Julia, I am afraid we shall never 
agree,’ said the girl. ‘‘ I assure you 
it is possible to get weary to death of 
an atmosphere of wealth and of the con- 
ditions it imposes.”’ 

** Nonsense!’’ exclaimed 
lady with absolute conviction. 

‘** But it is my case, my experience,”’ 
Muriel answered. ‘‘ From my earliest 
recollections father never ceased to im- 
press these conditions upon me. _ All 
the nicest people I met were not the 
companions he desired for me. Gold, 
that was the only standard and nothing 
else counted. The loss of his money 
killed poor father, but to me the loss of 
wealth was the removal of a very heavy 
burden. I am free, with just a hundred 
a year to keep me from starvation.”’ 

‘* And contemplate marrying a man 
who some day may have a salary of 
three or four hundred a year if he be- 
haves himself,’’ said her aunt with a 
fine contempt. ‘‘ Really, Muriel, it is 
too absurd. I suppose Mr. Carlyle 
knew you were coming to Riversmouth 
and persuaded his employers to let him 
have his miserable fortnight’s holiday 
now ?”’ 

**T believe he is of sufficient import- 
ance to get a month’s holiday,’’ laughed 
Muriel. ‘‘Certainly he knew I was 
coming here. So did Roger Trefusis 
for that matter, and I am sure he must 
find Riversmouth deadly dull.’’ 


**You know why Mr. Trefusis came?”’ 





the elder 


‘* Oh yes, it was very stupid of him.’’ 

‘* | suppose if he were a bank clerk 
instead of a millionaire you would be in 
love with him,’’ said Mrs. Passmore. 
‘* You can hardly be so foolish as to 
think Mr. Carlyle the better man of the 
two.”’ 

‘* His wealth no doubt handicaps Mr. 
Trefusis,’’ was the answer. 

They were sitting on the lawn outside 
the Royal Hotel, and the girl looked out 
to sea, to the yachts lying in the bay, 
and her eyes rested for a little while 
on a beautiful steam yacht from the 
funnel of which a light wreath of smoke 
was rising. Roger Trefusis owned her, 
was the owner of many other things be- 
sides—an estate in Cornwall, a castle in 
Scotland, a mansion in town; and all 
these things he had laid at the fect of 
Muriel Butler who had refused what 
most other girls would have iumped at. 

‘* Perhaps you had better know, aunt 
Julia, that yesterday Arthur Carlyle 
asked me to marry him,’’ Muriel said 
after a pause. 

‘*And you promised ?”’ 

‘*l promised to give him his answer 
this afternoon,’’ said the girl looking 
at the watch on her wrist, ‘‘ and I must 
go at once. My appointment is at a 
quarter to four.’’ 

‘‘ What are you going to say?’’ 

‘*T am going to say yes, so you must 
try and like him for my sake.’’ 


‘*And Roger Trefusis?’’ said Mrs. 
Passmore, with the desperation of 


a fighter in the last ditch. 

‘* He asked me again last night and I 
told him of Arthur. He was very sensi- 
ble about it. I see the yacht has her 
steam up; I have been expecting her to 
leave the bay all the afternoon.’’ 

Mrs. Passmore did not speak as her 
niece rose and crossed the lawn. She 
was Muriel’s aunt on the distaff side, 
the widow of a doctor whose patients 
had been as poor as they were numer- 
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ous. She was not really a worldly 
woman, but she had lived in such a con- 
tinual effort to make two ends meet, 
never quite successfully, that the se- 
curity of riches seemed to her the one 
thing desirable. She knew something 
of the sacrifice entailed by love when 
inadequately supported by means, and 
although she would not have counselled 
Muriel to marry solely for money, to 
choose penury with a man like Arthur 
Carlyle when such a man as Roger Tre- 
fusis offered wealth seemed nothing 
short of madness. 

As a chaperone Mrs. Passmore had 
done her best, and failed. There was 
nothing more to be done, she told her- 
self, as she watched the smoke curl up 
slowly from the funnel of the yacht. No 
doubt Roger Trefusis had told Muriel 
that he should leave Riversmouth this 
afternoon, but he had not gone yet, and 
so long as he remained there was hope. 
Even at the last moment Muriel might 
realise that she had made a horrible mis- 
take. She could not really love Arthur 
Carlyle; she was only infatuated with 
her own ideas—crude socialistic ideas 
her aunt called them. An ill-considered 
word or gesture on Carlyle’s part might 
bring her to her senses, and Mrs Pass- 
more devoutly hoped that he would 
stumble to this extent. 

An hour or more must have passed 
since her niece had left her when she 
saw a boat shoot out from underneath 
the headland which formed one arm of 
the bay, and swift oars, flashing in the 
afternoon sunlight, carried it to the 
yacht, behind the graceful white hull of 
which it disappeared. Still the yacht 
did not move. Twenty minutes later a 
second boat shot across the bay and dis- 
appeared, in its turn, behind the white 
hull. Then blacker smoke arose from 
the funnel, the yacht swung slowly 
round and put out to sea. Roger Tre- 
fusis had gone, and Mrs. Passmore 
could have cried in her vexation, woul: 
probably have retired to her room to re- 
lieve her feelings in this way had she not 
caught sight of Arthur Carlyle crossing 
the lawn. He had received Muriel’s 
answer and was no doubt coming to 
make his peace with her. Well, tears 
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were not the only means of relieving her 
feelings, Mrs. Passmore reflected, and 
she was prepared to treat Carlyle as he 
deserved. 

The Seamew steamed slowly out to 
sea, and for a little while Roger Tre- 
fusis stood by the companion-way look- 
ing back at Riversmouth. 

‘* What is the meaning of this sudden 
flight, Roger?’’ asked his friend. 

‘‘Come along to the saloon and I'll 
tell you. It is awfully good of you to 
come away with me at a moment’s 
notice, Dick. Hope I haven’t torn you 
from any tremendous excitement ?’’ 

‘“ No. I was rather looking forward 
to another dance with those Gregson 
girls to-night at the Grand, but the dis- 
appointment is not very serious. Where 
are we bound for?’’ 

**Gib,’’ answered Trefusis as they 
entered the saloon. 

** Gibraltar !”’ 

‘** Yes, for letters; after that, heaven 
knows. You can get back from Gib., 
unless you choose to come on with 
us out of the world and chuck civili- 
sation altogether.”’ 

‘‘By jove, Roger, you’ve got a bad 
attack, whatever the complaint is. What 
is it?’’ 

‘* Love—hate; I am not quite sure 
which.”’ 

** Out with the symptoms, I'll diag- 
nose,’’ said Dick Hammond lighting a 
cigarette. 

“* Have you ever met Muriel Butler?’’ 

** No, but I’ve heard you talk of her.’’ 

**'You’ve never heard me say much 
about her,’”’ said Trefusis. 

‘‘Not much, but you mentioned her, 
and_ said she had lost her money.’’ 
‘*She was at Riversmouth,’’ 
Trefusis, ‘‘ staying at the Royal.’’ 

**T guessed that about thirty seconds 
ago.”’ 

‘** She’s a girl with ideas,’’ Trefusis 
went on, “‘ pretty silly ideas, too. When 
her father lost his money she was glad 
She had had enough of riches, she said, 
and yearned for poverty and all its at- 
tendant struggles.’’ 

** Interesting and decidedly original,’* 
said Hammond. 

** Original if you like, but hardly in- 


said 
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teresting from my point of view, Dick. 
Because I happen to have money I am 
out of the running—a non-starter, see— 
disqualified. 1 was scratched about six 
months ago but didn’t believe it. One 
rebuff didn’t satisfy me. 1 hung on and 
proposed a second time. Good heavens, 
if you had accused me last year of being 
such an ass as to ask a girl twice I 
should have wanted to knock you down. 
At that time I was all for those excellent 
fish in the sea which haven't been caught 
yet. Well, I went away for a cure, 
wasn’t cured, so came back again. 1 
asked her a third time.” 

Hammond whistled. 

‘‘ The third time was last night,’’ 
said Trefusis, ‘‘ and I got a straighter 
answer than ever. She is going to marry 
that chap Carlyle.’’ 

‘* The fellow who is staying at the 
Grand ?”’ 

oo 

‘I can’t say I think much of her 
choice.” 

‘* He’s got no money beyond a beg- 
garly salary so she thinks him perfect. 
He fits in with her cranky notion. What 
is a man to do with a girl like that?’’ 

‘Drop her,’’ said Hammond de- 
cidedly. 

‘* But if he happens to love her?’’ 

‘* Forget the fact as quickly as pos- 
sible and drop her like a hot brick.’’ 

‘* My disease isn’t to be cured by a 
pill of that description,’’ Trefusis 
answered. ‘‘ Look here, Hammond, you 
have seen this fellow Carlyle, and you 
know me; on our merits, leaving out the 
vice of wealth and virtue of poverty, 
which is the better man?’’ 

** Is that the blundering kind of way 
you make love?’’ 

‘* What is wrong with it?” 

‘‘Something evidently,””’ Hammond 
returned, ‘‘or Miss Butler couldn’t 
possibly have preferred Carlyle.”’ 

‘* | suppose my past is as responsible 
for my shortcomings as my ancestors are 
for my wealth.’’ Said Trefusis. ‘I 
have always been accustomed to get 
what I want; if not one way then an- 
other. So I have left Riversmouth and 
turned pirate. You may not be aware 
of it, old chap, but you’re sailing under 


the skull and crossbones, and for all I 
know a privateer, or whatever they use 
for dealing with modern pirates, may 
already be in chase of us.”’ 

‘“‘I’m dense Roger; I don’t tumble to 
the joke.”’ 

** ‘There's no joke, it’s deadly earnest. 
I’ve got Mrs. Barnett on board.” 

**Mrs. Barnett! Surely you—’’ 

‘** Oh, I’m not running away with her. 
She, like a good soul, has come as 
temporary stewardess on the Seamew. 
I had to have somebody of known respec- 
tability, and of a certain age, because 
I’ve kidnapped Muriel Butler. She’s 
aft in the ladies’ cabin.”’ 

‘* But my dear Roger, you—”’ 

‘“No good talking, old chap, the 
thing is done.’’ 

**But what are you going to do?”’ 

‘Run to Gib.; after that—I don't 
know.”’ 

‘* A quiet time in gaol I should fancy,’’ 
said Hammond, “ and it will serve you 
right.”’ 

It was not until after dinner that Tre- 
fusis went to see his prisoner. Muriel 
had dined comfortably and well. She 
was too healthy to allow her anger to 
express itself in martyrdom. She did 
not move from her seat when Trefusis 
entered ; she did not speak. She looked 
at him out of a pair of blue eyes, an ex- 
pression suggestive of steel in them just 
now. Most men would have exhibited 
discomfort under such a gaze, and met 
it nervously or with bluster. Trefusis 
did neither, and was perfectly calm. 

‘* I have had the honour of welcom- 
ing you on board the Seamew before, 
Miss Butler, but this time the circum- 
stances are peculiar. A little explana- 
tion is necessary perhaps.’’ 

‘* There is no explanation possible,” 
she said. 

‘* Explanation may not be the right 
word to use,’’ he answered, ‘‘ but, at 
any rate, I have something to say and 
you may as well understand the position 
at once. I am determined you shall not 
marry Arthur Carlyle. Last night, you 
may remember, you told me you were to 
meet him this afternoon; well, I ar- 
ranged to kidnap you before that meet- 
ing took place. I have saved you from 
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a useless engagement. Last night 1 
also wrote a letter to your aunt which 
she has received by now, so she will not 
be anxious; indeed, I fancy Mrs. Pass- 
more will be rather glad. I don’t think 
she liked Mr. Carlyle. I hope Mrs.— 
the stewardess has got everything for 
your comfort, she assured me that she 
had. The key will not be turned in your 
cabin, the whole yacht is at your com- 
mand, except only as regards its course. 
I have a friend with me on board, a Mr. 
Hammond, and if you will dine with us 
instead of alone we shall be delighted. 
I may say that he had nothing whatever 
to do with your capture ; I only told him 
when we got out to sea, and he is 
shocked at my action. We are bound 
for Gibraltar where we shall await 
letters.”’ 

“*Is there anything I can do for you?”’ 

She would not answer, and with a 
hope that she would sleep well he left 
her. 

Muriel would not join the men at 
meals, but the weather was far too per- 
fect for her to remain in the cabin, and 
early next morning she was pacing the 
deck. Trefusis was not there, but Ham- 
mond immediately joined her. 

‘“*T trust that you are convinced that 
I have had no part in this business, 
Miss Butler.’’ 

‘* Mr. Trefusis told me you had not, 
and I believe him.”’ 

** Roger must be mad. We quarrelled 
over the affair all last evening and I can 
assure you I did my best to make him 
put back to Riversmouth.”’ 

‘“* Mr. Trefusis shall pay for it,’’ said 
Muriel. 

“*Roger is such a beggar for getting 
his own way that—’”’ 

** Please don’t say a single word in 
his favour or I shall hate you, Mr. Ham- 
mond.”’ 

“I wasn’t going to do that,’ he 
answered, ‘‘only I don’t understand 
this journey, what he expects to get out 
of it, or what his plans are. Really I 
think he is a little mad.” 

‘** Nothing can be done until we get 
to Gibraltar,’’ said Muriel, ‘‘ I may per- 
haps ask you to help me then.”’ 
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The Bay of Biscay can be a very un- 
pleasant companion, but in good 
weather it is delightful. In spite of her 
anger, Muriel enjoyed the sunny day and 
the cool evening breezes. She found 
Dick Hammond a pleasant companion, 
quite ready to sympathise with her if she 
wanted sympathy, equally prepared to 
laugh with her if such was her mood, 
and Muriel took care that it should be 
her mood whenever Trefusis was in 
sight. He should understand that she 
was as determined as he was, that his 
escapade had only served to give her a 
little enjoyment while he had gained 
nothing by it. She had neither looked 
at him nor spoken to him since the first 
evening. 

They approached Gibraltar after 
night-fall, and the famous rock is a 
wonderful sight then. The lights in the 
town are like a cloud of fireflies round a 
crouching lion, and the great light at 
Europa point has a welcome in it. To 
have seen Gibraltar by day only is not 
to have seen it at its best. 

“* How lovely it is,’’ said Muriel. 

‘‘Very beautiful. I have sometimes 
thought it was worth while having 
money in order to be able to travel and 
see such sights.’’ 

She turned sharply. She had thought 
it was Hammond beside her, it was 
Roger Trefusis. 

‘* In spite of their burden riches make 
a lot of things possible,’’ said Trefusis. 
‘“The great point is to know how to 
use them.”’ 

“* Need we discuss the question ?”’ said 
Muriel. 

“*It happens to interest me rather at 
the moment,’’ he answered. ‘‘Un- 
der certain conditions, forty-eight 
hours or so may show me that I 
am a poor man.”’ 

** You?”’ 

** Strange isn’t it? We shall get letters 
here; they will decide the point. I can 
receive the blow philosophically, but 
not of course in the spirit you did. 
Poverty is not better than wealth; only 
a child or a fool thinks that.’ 

‘*Thank you.” 


‘‘I am speaking generally. Were | 


to offer your friend Carlyle ten thousand 
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a year he would jump at it. I fancy he 
would rather lose you than the money.”’ 

‘* Would you like to put him to the 
test ?”’ 

‘** Very much were it not for the fact 
that I am certain the result would hurt 
you. I should not like to do that.’’ 

‘* You have shown yourself exceed- 
ingly careful of my feelings,’’ Muriel 
answered. ‘‘ Since we have arrived at 
Gibraltar perhaps you will explain what 
is to happen next.” 

‘* I am afraid I shall not be able to 
let you go ashore,’’ he said, ‘* you might 
get me into trouble. At any rate you 
must wait until the letters arrive, then it 
will depend on circumstances.” 

‘** Supposing circumstances 
my going ashore, what then?’’ 

‘* We shall land Dick Hammond and 
sail south.”’ 

** We?” 

‘* Certainly.’’ 

‘** You would not dare.”’ 

‘* Not dare? Not dare to sail south 
with you when I dared to kidnap vou? 
You don’t know me.’’ 

‘** Are you mad?”’ 

**I suppose I am—mad for love. We 
shall sail for the south, into the Pacific, 
as far away from money and civilisation 
as we can get. If we run upon some 
hidden rocks, that will be one way, an 
easy way, out of the difficulty; if not, 
the yacht can land us on some island 
where we can gradually return to the de- 
lights of primeval savagery, and then 
steam back to its owner in England. 
Under certain conditions, I have ar- 
ranged to give up all my wealth to my 
next of kin, a nephew of mine who hap- 
pens to be a spendthrift and something 
of a ne’er-do-well. He will be de- 
lighted at my folly, and I—I shall be 
with you. Yes, I suppose I am mad.” 

Muriel turned without a word and 
walked to her cabin. Trefusis watched 
her. 

**T don’t believe she really loves the 
fellow,’’ he murmured; ‘‘She can’t. If 
she did, if I were convinced of it, I be- 
lieve I would give him ten thousand a 
year and let him try and make her 
happy. But she can’t, she doesn’t really 
know him. She is a child with a lot of 
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stupid ideas in her head. She has not 
been taught how to use money properly ; 
that is why she thinks it such a burden.”’ 

Muriel did not look for Dick Ham- 
mond and ask his help. Doubtless 
Roger Trefusis had taken the precaution 
to render all his efforts fruitless. She 
would have liked to cry, and yet some- 
how didn’t want to. There was a por- 
trait of Trefusis in her cabin, set in a 
silver frame and fixed to the wall. The 
first night she had been tempted to 
smash it but resisted the temptation. 
Now she went and looked at it. He 
was not handsome, nothing like so good 
looking as Arthur Carlyle, but it was a 
pleasing face, open, good tempered and 
a little humorous at the corner of the 
mouth. Her father would have ap- 
proved of Roger Trefusis, he would cer- 
tainly not have liked Arthur Carlyle. 
Gold would have been his standard of 
comparison, but Muriel was judging by 
another standard and found it difficult 
to arrive at definite conclusions. Tre- 
fusis had a curious power of making 
her feel rather small and her ideas 
ridiculous. 

There were two letters for Muriel. 
One from Mrs. Passmore and, to her 
astonishment, the other was from 
Arthur Carlyle. She hesitated a mo- 
ment and then opened her aunt’s first. 
Mrs. Passmore expressed surprise at 
what Trefusis had done, but having said 
this in two or three short lines, the rest 
of the epistle was taken up with good 
advice culled from her own experience. 
Muriel must not forget that Roger Tre- 
fusis loved her. His action, wrong as 
it was of course, was surely a proof of 
this. She remained her very affection- 
ate aunt, but would continue to worry 
about her until she had good news. In 
its way it was a diplomatic letter, but it 
was not one likely to influence Muriel. 

Then she opened Carlyle’s letter and 
became absorbed in it from the opening 
sentence. 

Trefusis had seated himself in a deck 
chair in a position from which he could 
watch the door of Muriel’s cabin. He 
also had two letters, and curiously 
enough they were from the same persons 
as Muriel’s. He reversed the order of 
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opening and read Carlyle’s first. It 
seemed to please him, and then he 
read Mrs. Passmore’s which evidently 
amused him. 

“© Dick.” 

Hammond looked up from the novel 
he was reading. 

‘* Women are queer creatures.” 

‘‘So are men,’’ Hammond returned, 
‘‘and you are one of the strangest 
specimens I have met. There are limits 
to friendship, Roger. To please you I 
have remained on board until your 
letters have arrived, now I should very 
much like to know your plans.”’ 

‘* They are not mature yet.’’ 

‘‘I cannot understand why 
brought me on this journey.”’ 

‘* I didn’t want to be alone, and, be- 
sides, I thought you might be a nice 
companion for Miss Butler, as indeed 
you have been.”’ 

‘* Anyway, I don’t feel 


you 


inclined to 


leave Miss Butler in the hands of a 
lunatic.’ 

‘* Perhaps you will not object to leave 
us alone for a little while when she 
My plans entirely de- 


’ 


comes on deck. 
pend upon her.’’ 

It was late in the afternoon when 
Muriel left the cabin. Trefusis was alone 
then and she walked slowly towards 
him. 

‘** IT suppose you knew of one letter I 
should receive ?’’ she said. 

"es. 

‘*And you know that Mr. Carlyle 
has been guilty of swindling. He says 
it is in your power to prosecute him.”’ 

‘“* I believe it is. I merely wrote and 
suggested that he should be open with 
you.”” 

**He has been most explicit,’’ she 
returned. ‘‘ Still a man may—may sin 
and repent.” 


**Most men do in one way or an-’ 


other,’’ Trefusis answered. 

‘** I do not see why Mr. Carlyle should 
always be the outcast,’’ said Muriel. 

‘Certainly not. He appears to be go- 
ing quite straight now, and I am de- 
lighted. My point is that he is not 
worthy of you.”’ 

“‘That is a hard point to decide. I 
might have made life easier for him.”’ 

**In the long run I am inclined to think 
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you would have made it difficult for 
him. I am certain he would make 
happiness impossible for you. Experi- 
ment by all means, but with another 
man. Why not with me? Without be- 
ing egotistical I can claim a cleaner 
record than Carlyle. I will be poor or 
rich whichever you like; you have only 
to choose.”’ 

‘I thought your letters were to de- 
termine that?’’ 

‘* No, your letters. It depends en- 
tirely upon you. I should like to point 
out, however, that my nephew will cer- 
tainly waste my money and do an im- 
mense amount of harm with it.’’ 

‘“*I will never forgive you for taking 
me away from Riversmouth, never.’’ 

‘Why not take steps to have me 
always near you, so that you could vent 
your anger upon me whenever you were 
inclined ? ”’ 

She walked to the side of the yacht, 
and looked down into the water glisten- 
ing in the afternoon sunlight. He fol- 
lowed and stood just behind her. 

‘* The truth is we are none of us our 
own masters,’’ he said. ‘‘ We are born 
to a certain position, and we have got 
to take up the burden. Poverty may be 
brim-full of delights, but they are 
pleasures not intended for you and me.”’ 

‘IT am poor, and I am glad,’’ she 
said. 

‘‘It is cowardly to be glad of the 
chance to shirk your duty. Which is it 
to be, Muriel, England, or that island 
in the Pacific?” 

She laughed, and then quite suddenly 
there were tears in her eyes. 

** Muriel! ”’ 

‘*T really want to cry,’ she said, 
“only I gs 

‘“ Much better make up your mind to 
laugh, and let me laugh with you.’’ 

‘*T am perfectly certain I couldn’t en- 
dure you on an island in the Pacific.’’ 

‘** Then try the other island up North. 
Personally, I should prefer England, be- 
cause I’m used to it. I am sorry I’ve 
got such a beastly lot of money, Muriel, 
but it isn’t my fault. I didn’t make a 
single penny of it. My absurd fore- 
fathers collected it and burdened me with 
it. Don’t you think it is your duty to 
see that I do some good with it?’’ 
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‘* How much have you got?” 

“I’m not certain to a_e few 
pounds ; it is somewhere between eighty 
and ninety thousand a year, I believe.’’ 

*** How appalling! ’’ 

‘** Oh, you will get used to it after a 
time. Besides, it won’t seem so much 
now I have a wife to keep.’’ 

** You go a little too fast, don’t you?” 

** Perhaps, but the fact is 1 thought 
we might go ashore and send two or 
three telegrams before dinner.”’ 


PIRATE. 


‘‘ It’s all right. Dick is keeping out 
of the way until I call him.” 

‘* One moment,’’ said Muriel. ‘‘I 
don’t suppose I shall ever quite forgive 
you, Roger, but that is no reason why 
you should not try and make me. It 
seems to be my fate to be rich, and no 
doubt I have always liked you and never 
known quite how much,’’ and after look- 
ing round to make sure no one was 
watching them she drew his head down 
and kissed him. ‘‘ Now you may call 


‘*HOW APPALLING! ”’ 


‘* Certainly I should like 
ashore.’’ 

** Muriel.”’ 

She looked at him. The 
gone from her eyes, and 
smile upon her lips. 

‘*Where is Mr. 
asked. 

Trefusis suddenly caught her in his 
arms and kissed her. 


to go 
tears had 
there was a 


Hammond?” she 


Mr. Hammond and tell him we are go- 


ing ashore. He won't think it very un- 
friendly if we go alone, will he?’’ 

‘* Anyway we're going alone,” said 
Trefusis, and he walked along the deck 
shouting, ‘‘ Hammond! Hi! Ham- 
mond !’’ 

Next day Mrs. Passmore received a 
telegram. ‘‘ Returning at once. I am 
going to marry a pirate, Muriel.” 








By OSCAR PARKER. 


give evidence that the London 

season is drawing to its close as 
I write these lines. By the time they are 
read the number of theatres giving per- 
formances will be reduced by at least 
one-half, and still be ample for all who 
covet indoor entertainment in perfervid 
weather. And I fancy a good many 
managers will welcome the opportunity 
of closing their doors for other causes 
than the want of rest. In contrast with 
anticipations in the winter, the ‘‘ Coro- 
nation Boom ’’ has had the most meagre 
influence upon the quality of new pro- 
ductions and on box-office receipts. No- 
thing has been offered from the hands 
of our first-rate dramatists, and the play- 
going public, resident and casual, has 
not shown any more eagerness to visit 
the theatre merely for the sake of pass- 
ing the evening irrespective of the 
quality of what they may see and hear 
than they show under ordinary condi- 
tions and in less eventful seasons. 

The plain facts will best serve to illus- 
trate this. It is the first week of July, 
and three West-End theatres have been 
closed for some time. There are five 
musical plays running. There are four 
revivals. There are three new produc- 
tions that will certainly not hold the 


. enon and music halls alike 
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stage for a month. Of the plays of the 
season which may be classed as success- 
ful are ‘‘ Kismet,’’ ‘‘ A Butterfly on the 
Wheel,’’ ‘‘ Fanny’s First Play,’’ ‘‘ Baby 
Mine,’’ and ‘‘ Passers-By,’’ not one of 
which can be called a play of first quality. 
The failures have been numerous. Such 
is the record of a season that was looked 
forward to by managers, actors, and 
playgoers as certain to be of the greatest 
importance. 

On the other hand, the prolonged 
Shakespeare season at His Majesty’s has 
been a triumph for Sir Herbert Tree, 
and the two gala performances at Drury 
Lane and His Majesty’s proved, as no- 
thing else could so well, the extra- 
ordinary resourcefulness and bonhomie 
of the dramatic profession. 

It seems almost a waste of time and 
ink to write of some of the later produc- 
tions that have helped largely to ex- 
tinguish the London dramatic season of 
1911. Take ‘‘ The Crucible,’’ for in- 
stance, produced at the Comedy in June, 
which ran a very brief career, a mirth- 
provoking caricature of real life in high 
financial and ultra-aristocratic circles. 
Mr. Hemmerde and Mr. Neilson had 
struck a successful vein in their con- 
struction of the Court scene in ‘‘ The 
Butterfly on the Wheel.’’ It was a 








| 
| 
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scene that gripped and saved an other- 
wise poor play from quick extinction. 
The main story of ‘‘ The Butterfly ”’ is 
as absurdly unnatural as the story of 
‘“The Crucible,’’ but playgoers over- 
look its incongruities for the masterful 
management of that single act in the 
Divorce Court. With that singular lack 
of discrimination which seems to beset 
the managerial mind, it was assumed, 
apparently, that the public would now 
take anything from the pen of Messrs. 
Hemmerde and Neilson on faith. They 
had probably written ‘‘ The Crucible ”’ 
long before ‘‘ The Butterfly,’’ and un- 
earthed it at the urgent appeal of the 
indiscriminating manager, and so we get 
a hopelessly fantastical picture of how 
men and women conduct themselves in 
exalted walks of life. No one was really 
alive and convincing in ‘* The Crucible,’’ 
and it was not the fault of the actors 
either. None of them believed in him- 
self or herself. How was it possible 
for Henry Ainley to believe in himself 
or to act as though he believed in him- 
self when he was representing a Napo- 
leon of finance, who listens sympathetic- 
ally to a request from a quite unknown 
youth for a loan of £20,000 to save the 
scapegrace from gaol, and neglects to 
ask for even the youth’s name and 
address? Or how could Miss Evelyn 
D’Alroy believe in herself when she 
represents a young lady of high social 
position, who is above reproach, and yet 
accepts financial assistance from men in 
no wise related to her? Or, once again, 
how could Miss Mary Rorke believe in 
herself as a countess of irreproachable 
pedigree and perfect manners when she 
visits Napoleons of finance in the City 
unattended and out of business hours? 
You have no real trouble in making 
something that looks like a play if you 
will make up your mind to allow your 
characters the license of inconsequential 
action observable in the inmates of an 
asylum. In ‘‘ The Crucible’’ they do 
things in cool blood which are scarcely 
conceivable in sane men and women. 
Sane young women of instinctively nice 
feeling do not allow themselves to be 
financed by any chance male acquaint- 
ance who is rich, and the chance male 
acquaintance, if sane, does not give 
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away his ducats for nothing. Sane 
young men do not appeal to wealthy 
financiers without introductions for loans 
of £20,000 because they are in a hole, 
and sane wealthy financiers do not 
** part’’ to that, or any, extent without 
security of some sort. Sane lovers do 
not coolly -propose to reputable ladies 
of their acquaintance a union without 
marriage, and sane, self-respecting 
young ladies do not calmly overlook the 
indignity of such a proposal, and cheer- 
fully take the man when he says, ‘‘ O 
well, then, I’ll marry you.’’ Such are 
the incidents that go to the make-up of 
‘* The Crucible,’’ and it is not to be 
wondered at that, set in the heat of 
public judgment, the pot fell to pieces. 
It had a strong cast, and they all 
struggled conscientiously against the 
paralysing artificialities and inconsist- 
encies of the play, but in vain. 

When ‘‘ The Crucible’? was with- 
drawn from the Comedy, ‘‘ The Green 
Elephant ’’ took the stage, and bad as 
the one was the latter was worse. Mr. 
Maurice Baring is the author, and it is 
one of the mysteries that anyone with 
his knowledge of the laws of dramatic 
construction should have been so blind 
to the defects of his play. He displays 
a great deal of ingenuity in weaving a 
complicated plot, but it is ingenuity 
worse than wasted, since every fresh in- 
vention or complication adds to the be- 
wildering mass another tax on our credu- 
lity. If the play had been honestly 
meant as a burlesque on the detective 
drama it could be understood, but clearly 
it was not so meant, for it was presented 
as serious work, but even to state such 
a doubt as possible is enough to con- 
demn the piece, and there were certainly 
many moments when one wondered 
whether the actors could have grasped 
the author’s real intent. On the theory, 
however, that ‘‘ The Green Elephant ”’ 
was serious work, it was fatal to sus- 
tained interest to give the true solution 
of the mystery so early in the play. The 
story all hinges on the disappearance of 
a jade ornament, the Green Elephant, 
in fact, the property of Lady War- 
burton, who has so remarkable a habit 
of mislaying portable articles of value, 
that it becomes not a little ridiculous at 
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last. At the first rise of the curtain we 
see her searching through the various 
articles of furniture in her sitting-room 
for some lost article, which we later 
learn was a purse containing a pawn 
ticket for the wonderful green elephant. 
The mystery of its disappearance thus 
naively disclosed to us we naturally take 
but a languid interest in the extra- 
ordinary efforts the author makes to 
persuade us that any one of several other 
persons was responsible for its loss. We 
reach, finally, the summit of the 
grotesquely improbable when a middle- 
aged amateur detective is called in by 
the husband, Sir Henry Warburton, 
K.C.M.G., to solve the mystery. This 
amateur detective, Professor Nutt, is 
represented as having acquired an inter- 
national reputation, and yet he is pre- 
sented as the comic man of the cast, a 
burlesque detective, a pompous fool. 
With him, acting as his secretary, is a 
very different type of expert, who turns 
out eventually to be a professional thief 
and rogue. Now we begin to perceive 
the influence of ‘‘ Raffles ’’ and ‘‘ Arséne 
Lupin,’’ and, lest we be left in any doubt 
as to the original of John Betis, the 


author makes the heroine of the play 
more than half in love with the clever 


scamp. It would take a much more 
skilful manipulator of dramatic plots 
than Mr. Baring so far shows himself 
to be to make his fantastic situations 
even plausible. ‘‘ The Green Elephant’’ 
is one of the plays about which critics 
and playgoers have been of one mind, 
for it had but a very brief career. 

Mr. Keble Howard sprang another 
disappointment upon us in *‘ The Girl 
Who Couldn’t Lie,’’ which he produced 
at the Criterion last month. From the 
author of ‘‘ Compromising Martha ’’ we 
expected a more novel theme, and cer- 
tainly such a development of it, whether 
original or trite, as would be free from 
exasperating tedium, not to say bore- 
dom. We have had many dramatic ex- 
positions of the vice of absolute candour, 
farce and fantasy, serious drama and 
musical extravaganza, but Mr. Howard 
has tried to make a comedy with a 
moral on the revolt of a single conscience 
against our universal social habit of 
saying soft things in the suppression of 


our real opinions of our fellow creatures. 
Whether he fully realised that he was 
creating not so much a series of 
humorous situations as a most intoler- 
able and impudent young prig may be 
doubted. His Pauline is a young lady in 
a middle-class family, who wakes one 
morning with the conviction that her 
mission in life is to bluntly reveal all the 
little hypocrisies of family and social 
life, and to rudely strip away all the 
conventional veneers, however decora- 
tive and harmless the shams may be. 
Anyone who ventures on this path in 
real life is speedily set down as a very 
ill-natured person. They accomplish 
nothing but their own ruin, and it is not 
desirable that they should. These social 
hypocrisies deceive nobody, but they 
make life tolerable. Pauline commences 
at the breakfast table by telling every 
member of her own family, father, 
mother, brother, and sister exactly what 
their foibles are. From the moment of 
her entrance she emphatically takes the 
stage. At first her candour seems amus- 
ing, but it is so tediously detailed that 
presently we become sensible of her im- 
pudence only. Then an uncle comes on 
the scene, from whom the family have 
great expectations, which Pauline effec- 
tually scatters by turning her battery of 
frankness on him, and informing him 
with brutal directness of the secret 
opinions of her family upon his idiosyn- 
cracies. Finally, in a series of scenes 
within scenes we see her dealing in very 
plain speech to a Bloomsbury landlady— 
to a dour Scotswoman, with whom she 
takes a situation, and with a peevish old 
lady, for whom she has been engaged 
as companion, and her efforts to re- 
form society end in her coming close to 
the pangs of starvation, whereon she 
“‘throws up the sponge,’’ and returns 
home, much in the penitent spirit of the 
prodigal son. In _ short, ‘‘ The Girl 
Who Couldn’t Lie ’’ is very tame fun, 
so far as it is funny, and preaches a 
moral no one needs to learn. If Mr. 
Keble Howard had not proved his 
ability to turn out vastly better work 
than this, I should have to conclude that 
the dramatic instinct was not one of his 
gifts. 


Truly it is not an unpleasant experi- 
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ence to go back to Sardou, and to Sar- 
dou in his early manner, for of such is 
‘* Above Suspicion,’’ produced at the 
Haymarket late in June. It is 
mechanical, of course. When was Sar- 
dou not mechanical? But when one has 
sat through many plays that are not 
only not mechanical, but lack every 
semblance of dramatic construction, 
there is satisfaction in noting the hand 
of a master in any phase of the many- 
sided art of play-writing. And Sardou 
was a master, though the fashion of 
his early work appears somewhat anti- 
quated. The old tricks of construction 
are easily recognised, but, after all, how 
excellent they were in producing the 
effect he aimed to get, and they still 
stir us, and at the critical moments 
efface the consciousness of the mechan- 
ism. Take, for instance, the critical 
moment of ‘‘ Above Suspicion.’” A 
murder has been committed by a game- 
keeper named Martial, and another man, 
a gentleman, has been arrested, tried, 
and found guilty of the crime. One man 
alone knows he is innocent. Gerard de 


Meyran, an officer, saw Martial do the 


deed, but he saw it under circumstances 
which, if he were to speak out, would 
compromsie Madame de _ Boismartel, 
wife of the President of the Court at 
the trial of the innocent man. Rather 
than do this, and since an appeal to 
Martial has failed to move him, Gerard, 
to save his friend the condemned, de- 
clares himself to have committed the 
murder. But neither the President of 
the Court nor the Public Prosecutor be- 
lieves in this confession, and they con- 
duct a kind of irregular examination, in 
the course of which the hollowness of 
Gerard’s  self-accusation is clearly 
proved. Then, on some pretext, 
Madame is sent for, and on her hus- 
band informing her that they have dis- 
covered the innocence of the man who 
has just been condemned to twenty years 
on the Devil’s Isle, she exclaims naively, 
‘* Then has Martial confessed?’’ One 
could hear the sudden quick gasps of 
emotion all through the audience at this 
impulsive question, which betrayed the 
lady’s knowledge of a fact of which her 
husband and the public prosecutor had 
been wholly ignorant until a few mo- 
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ments before. ‘That is the effect Sar- 
dou knew so well the art of producing, 
and it is not an art that calls for our 
sneers. He understood how to play 
upon our emotions—how to martial his 
incidents, to raise suspense to a culmin- 
ating climax, and he knew the exact mo- 
ment at which he could most effectively 
thrill his audiences. I know it is now 
the fashion to decry Sardou and _ his 
school of ‘‘ mechanical playwrights,” 
but human nature at large remains so 
steadily from one generation to another 
on practically the same plane of emo- 
tional capacity that the master of that 
form of dramatic composition may safely 
count upon his audiences. Mr. Charles 
Maude, who plays Gerard, is admirable 
in his portrayal of the excitability of the 
French temperament, and _ still more 
admirable in the facial expression of the 
tense emotions through which he passes. 
Miss Alexandra Carlisle, also, as 
Madame de Boismartel, has a part of 
more emotional depth than she has here- 
tofore acted, and acquits herself with 
distinction, while Mr. Aubrey Smith, as 
the President of the Court, displays all 
that quiet force and dignity that the part 
demands. Lord Dunsany’s fantastic, 
‘** The Gods of the Mountain,’’ concludes 
the evening bill at the Haymarket. 

Mr. Louis N. Parker’s_ three-act 
comedy, ‘‘ Pomander Walk,’’ following 
a successful run in America, has been 
produced at the Playhouse with equally 
promising results. English and Ameri- 
can playgoers are very much alike in one 
respect—they can safely be counted on 
to supply a sufficient number of audi- 
ences for any play which presents a 
pretty and engaging love story in an en- 
chantingly simple and artless environ- 
ment with a soupcon of humorous 
characterization. And that in general 
terms describes ‘‘ Pomander Walk.’’ In 
the first place the one scene of the play 
is attractively novel—a crescent of five 
houses with practicable doors and win- 
dows on each of their two floors, tiny 
gardens in front, a river flowing at one 
side and a hedge-screened arbor, conve- 
nient for romantic happenings. The 
five neighbouring householders provide 
the greater part of the cast, and they 
carry on the action, now in the open 
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space before the crescent of houses, or 


from within the crescent of gardens, and 
even from the windows of either floor. 
Thus there is a suggestion of doll-like 
simplicity about it all, and the story that 
is unfolded has much the same quality. 
it is very artless. We have heard it, or 
something very like it, many times be- 


fore. It has no surprises for us. From 
the moment the impulsive young 
lieutenant of the Royal Navy, John 
Sayle, crosses the path of the little 
French girl, Marjolaine, we know 


exactiy what is to be—that his father, 
Lord Otford, has ambitious matrimonial 
views for him, and that her mother and 
Otford were fond lovers in their youth, 
and that love still survives, though cruel 
fate parted them in the early days. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all this sophis- 
ticated anticipation, we follow the story 
with a tender interest. We have an 
exact knowledge that the widow Pos- 
kett will capture the gruff old admirable 
Sir Peter—how Mr. Cyril Maude revels 
in the humours, the peppery ebullitions, 
the gutteral grumbles of Sir Peter !— 
and that Miss Pennymint will find a way 
to overcome the shyness of Mr. Pringie ; 
but we put aside this sub-consciousness, 
and pretend to ourselves that we are im- 
mensely concerned about the course of so 
much true love. When I add that a 
lamplighter comes on to light the lamps 
and a muffin man appears with his bell 
and his tray, why you have the whole 
picture, and very dainty and quaint it is. 
** Pomander Walk” is preceded by a 
one-act sketch by Mr. Graham Moffat, 
entitled ‘‘Till the Bells Ring,’’ a 
‘‘comedy of Scottish Life,’’ as the pro- 


’ 
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gramme correctly describes it. It is full 
of humour that springs quite naturally 
from the characters and situations. Mr. 
Moffat proves himself a close observer of 
Scottish characteristics and an adept at 
telling a simple, plain tale with effect. 

That light-hearted sketch of village 
life, ‘‘ Pot Luck,’’ by Miss Gertrude 
Robins, is Mr. Alfred Butt’s latest 
dramatic novelty for the Palace Theatre. 
Originally played by the Buckingham- 
shire players, the efforts of the rustic 
amateurs provoked unstinted praise and 
laughter from their neighbours, among 
them Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. 
Clement Shorter, Mr. Coningsby Dis- 
raeli, and others. At the Palace the 
sketch will be produced by Miss Robins 
and acted by a company of well-known 
comedians. Miss Robins herself played 
at the Palace with Mr. Granville Barker 
in ‘* Anatol,’’ and previously she acted 
with Mr. James Welch in ‘* When 
Knights were Bold.”’ Her first play, 
‘**Makeshifts,’’ produced by Miss Horni- 
man’s clever company four years ago, 
has been played almost continuously 
since, and now “‘ Realities,’’ a sequel to 
‘* Makeshifts,’’ is down for production 
at the Gaiety, Manchester; this autumn. 
When not acting, Miss Robins retreats 
to her little old farm in the Chilterns, in 
the village where, incidentally, the scene 
of ‘* Pot Luck ”’ takes place. There she 
rears cattle, poultry, and dogs in the in- 
tervals of playwriting. She is practically 
interested in aviation also, is a member 
of the Women’s Aerial League, and the 
owner of two full-sized biplanes, so that 
her activities are many-sided. 





The Lily. 


By FEeDDEN TINDALL. 


In a garden a stately lily 
Is reared in sunshine bright, 
She is proud in the spotless glory 
Of petals dazzling white ; 
Above the other flowers, 
A queen so pure and cold, 
Yet sweet with tender fragrance, 
With heart of truest gold. 


At the foot of the regal lily 
A humble pansy lies, 

And ’tis hue of the deepest passion 
That purple flower dyes: 

The queen of flow’rs, the lily, 
’Tis thee, my lady sweet, 

The poor, unworthy pansy 
Myself, dear, at thy feet. 








By JAMES 


EBSTER, you are an unmiti- 
W gated cad!” 
Godfrey Webster shrugged 
his shoulders and laughed mirthlessly. 

‘*Oh, draw it mild, old chap,’’ he 
said in expostulating tones. ‘* Don’t 
rub it in too hard. I admit I haven’t 
acted very decently in the matter, but 
hang it all, what is a fellow todo? You 
know as well as I do that in this 
God-forsaken hole there is not the ghost 
of a chance of my ever being in a posi- 
tion to ask Hilda to come out to marry 
me? Better far that the engagement be 
broken off at once to give her a chance 
of finding someone more worthy of 
her.’’ 

‘** Haven’t you taken a long time to 
make that discovery? If your prospects 
are no better, at least they are no worse 
than they were five years ago. And it 
seems to me you were quite willing to 
wait until Miss Polly Jenkins appeared 
on the scene. I must say I don’t envy 
you the task of intimating your ap- 
proaching marriage to Hilda. What 
will you say? Will you adopt the attitude 
of disinterested friendshin which you 
seem inclined to assume, or will you 
bluntly tell her the truth—that you are 
tossing her aside for Daddy Jenkins’ 
money bags.”’ 

‘**T'll tell her what I choose. Any- 
way, I fail to see that it is any business 
of yours. We’ve been chums for some 
years now, but I’m hanged if I see it 
gives you any right to catechise me in 
this fashion. I can act as I think fit, 
and I mean to do so without any inter- 
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ference by you. Confound you, if you 
are so interested in Hilda you can write 
and tell her anything you jolly well 
please. Make me out as big a cad as 
you like. I don’t care. Here’s her last 
letter. Answer it yourself.’’ 

As he spoke Webster, who was. 
getting more and more angry every 
moment, drew a letter from his pocket 
and tossed it on the table. Then rising 
to his feet he crossed the floor and went 
out, closing the door with a loud bang. 

Left to himself, Claude Norton sat for 
a long time gazing thoughtfully at the 
photograph of a girl which occupied the 
place of honour on the mantleshelf. 
And as he gazed a fierce wave of indig- 
nation surged through him. 

Five years previously, when he and 
Godfrey Webster had first come to this 
out-of-the-way Australian township and 
chummed together, Webster had hung 
the photograph in this position and 
proudly announced that the girl was his 
future wife. They had become engaged 
before he had quitted home and she was 
only waiting to come out and join him. 

Fired with youthful enthusiasm, he 
had fondly anticipated that in a very 
short time this would become un fait 
accompli. But even in Australia fortunes 
are not to be picked up every day, and 
the months lengthened into years with- 
out bringing the realisation of his hopes 
any nearer. 

Every week with unfailing regularity 
the mail brought a letter from the girl 
he had left behind. For long the arrival 
of these letters was looked forward to 
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with eager impatience. The advent of 
the mail marked the one red-letter day of 
the week—the one bright sleam in the 
prosaic routine of a dull commonplace 
existence. 

Gradually but surely his interest 
showed ominous signs of waning. He 
read the letters with a careless indiffer- 
ence that filled his chum with surprise 
and indignation. The task of replying 
appeared to be- 
come more and 
more a_ burden. 
Indeed, he had 
frequently to be 
reminded of the 
outgoing mail or 
he would not have 
written at all. 

Coincident with 
this indifference, 
his visits to 
**Daddy’’ Jenkins, 
a saloon’ keeper 
in a neighbouring 
township, became 
more and more fre- 
quent, and though 
he vouchsafed 
little information 
on the subject, his 
chum had a 
shrewd suspicion 
that it was Polly 
Jenkins, the 
saloon - keeper’s 
daughter, who 
was the magnet to 
draw him in that 
direction. Polly 
possessed a_ cer- 
tain coarse beauty 
which made her 
the belle of a dis- 
trict in which 
members of her sex were largely at a 
discount, and as the only child of her 
father, who was reputed in a position to 
furnish her with a comfortable dowry, 
was regarded as a very desirable match 
for anyone who could succeed in captur- 
ing her w ayward fancy. 

Consequently it was with indignation 
rather than surprise that Claude Norton 
received his chum’s announcement that 
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he was engaged to Miss Jenkins, and 
that the wedding was to take place at 
the earliest possible moment. 

It would be difficult to analyse 
Norton’s feelings as he sat musing over 
the turn events had taken. Every fibre 
in his body quivered with indignation. 

His chum had acted caddishly, but! 
that was not the sole reason of his 
wrath. Had the girl he had tossed aside 
so lightly been a 
stranger, it is pro- 
bable he would 
have thought little 
of the matter, at 
most reflecting 
she was well rid of 
one who could 
treat her in such 
a manner. 

But the girl was 
not a_ stranger. 
True, he had 
never set eyes up- 
on her, but her 
photograph had 
hung before him 
all these years; he 
had _ listened to 
his friend’s rhap- 
sodies on _ her 
many charms un- 
til it seemed to 
him he had known 
her all her life. 
He waited the ar- 
rival of her letters 
with almost as 
much eagerness 
as the recipient 
himself; he 
listened with rapt 


attention to the 
AN UNMITIGATED CAD.”’ extracts with 
which he was 


sometimes regaled. His imagination 
visualized her before him so plainly that 
it seemed absurd to think they had never 
met. And in short, he had fallen in 
love with her. 

Yet Norton would have been the first 
to indignantly deny the accusation. She 
was his chum’s affianced wife, his whole 
being would have revolted from the very 
idea of entering, even in imagination, 
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into any possible rivalry with him. It was 
not as a woman but as a Goddess that 
he worshipped her—she was too far 
removed from him to permit entertain- 
ing any sentiment other than reverence. 

Under the circumstances, his feelings 
as he observed Webster’s growing in- 
difference may be better imagined than 
described, and the announcement of his 
approaching wedding filled him with an 
indignation too deen for words. 

With a feeling of almost reverence he 
picked up the girl’s last letter which 
Webster had so carelessly tossed at him. 
It seemed a sacrilege even to touch it. 

With a flushed cheek he drew the 
sheet from the envelope and slowly read 
the contents. His eyes moistened as 
he did so and his pulse beat with indig- 
nation. Her love, her confidence in her 
lover, and her steadfast loyalty during 
the years of weary waiting were plainly 
manifest in every line. Heavens! if 
only he were privileged to have anyone 
write in such a fashion to him! Paradise 
itself could have no greater happiness 
to offer! And to think that his chum, 
thus blessed, should esteem his fortune 


so lightly as to be able to toss this 
treasure aside for the sake of a barmaid. 


Poor girl. How cruelly she had been 
deceived. What would she say when 
she learned her faithless lover had dis- 
carded her for another? And told she 
must be. His soul revolted from 
Webster’s callous proposal to simply 
drop all correspondence and leave her to 
find out in course of time the state of 
affairs. He pictured the weary months 
of waiting, the sickness of hope de- 
ferred, the apprehensive fears which 
would assail her before the fact of her 
lover’s faithlessness dawned upon her. 
On the other hand to bluntly intimate 
the truth was equally impossible. He 
had trembled as he had reflected what 
the effect of the blow might be. Blighted 
affection does not often break hearts, 
but was she not the kind of girl who 
might prove the exception? 

For a long time he sat with knitted 
brows considering the situation. Sud- 
denly an idea occurred to him—so 
bizarre, so ridiculous that he was in- 
clined to at once dismiss it as utterly 
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impracticable. But as he considered it, 
it became more and more feasible. Why 
should he himself not continue the cor- 
respondence which his chum must of 
necessity stop? Their handwriting was 
similar—with a little practice he fancied 
that he could write so that only an ex- 
pert could tell the difference. The ex- 
cuse of a slight accident to his right 
hand would surely allay all suspicion? 

True, by so doing he would only post- 
pone the day when the truth must be 
revealed. But it would give him time 
to pave the way for the inevitable ex- 
planation. A gradual coldness in the 
letters, he told himself, would prepare 
the girl for her lover’s fickleness and 
soften the blow when she heard of his 
perfidy. 

A certain element of selfishness, it 
must be confessed, entered into his 
musing, and had no little effect in in- 
fluencing his decision. In this strange 
impersonal fashion the girl had become 
so entwined in his thoughts that he could 
not bear to think that she should pass 
out of his life for ever. 

“Pll do it!’ he exclaimed, with 
sudden decision, springing to his feet 
and thrusting the letter into his pocket. 
I'll do it by the very first mail.’’ 

A year later Claude Norton sat in his 
room holding in his hand a letter which 
had just been delivered. 

During the twelve months that had 
elapsed he had corresponded regularly 
with Miss Fancourt and to all appear- 
ances not the slightest suspicion of the 
substitution of correspondents which 
had taken place had ever crossed the 
girl’s mind. Her letters breathed the 
same simple artless affection as of yore 
—strong in her own love, no suspicion 
of her lover’s fickleness appeared to 
have occurred to her. 

To Norton, these letters, looked for- 
ward to so longingly throughout the 
week, brought a bitter sweetness. Had 
they been really intended for him he 
would have regarded himself as the 
luckiest man in creation; receiving 
them as he did under false pretences, 
they stung him to the quick. 

And he had utterly failed to carry his 
pre-arranged programme into execu- 
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tion. He had reconciled himself to the 
deception by telling himself that his per- 
sonation of the faithless lover was only 
for a time—that it was simply designed 
to break the blow of his defection more 
gradually than would otherwise have 
been the case. And he honestly meant 
to do so. But unfortunately he found 
it quite impossible to carry out this in- 
tention. His letters instead of growing 
colder and colder had rather increased 
in warmth. This was perhaps not sur- 


HE WOULD HAVE 


prising, for now that honour no longer 
intervened, he realized how deeply he 
loved the girl, and though he heartily 
despised himself for descending to such 
subterfuge, he felt he could not break 
off a correspondence which meant so 
much to him. 

Agitated by these conflicting emo- 
tions he eagerly tore open the envelope 
and drew out the letter. 

As he read his face assumed an ex- 
pression of dismay and with a cry of 
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horror he dropped the sheet to the floor. 

The letter was a brief one, but it con- 
tained a startling piece of news. A 
wealthy uncle of the writer had died, 
leaving her his fortune, and as she felt 
she would no longer be a burden upon 
her lover she had decided to come out at 
once and join him, as had so often been 
arranged. And she concluded with the 
intimation that she had booked a pass- 
age by a steamer sailing in a month’s 
time. 


aS 


a eae 


KNOWN HER AMONG A THOUSAND. 


With a sickening sense of appre- 
hension Norton picked up the letter and 
re-read the fateful news. 

Good Heavens! What could he do? 
He must cable at once and stop her. 

He glanced at the calander and a 


groan burst from his lips. He was too 
late! It was past the date mentioned 
for sailing. Already she must be on 
the way. 

Wiping the perspiration from his 
brow he sat down and gazed blankly at 
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the fateful note. This was indeed a 
contretemps he had little dreamt of. 
What would the girl say when she ar- 
rived and learned the truth? What 
possible explanation could he give? 
True he had acted from the best of 
motives, mistaken though they now 
proved to be, but was it at all likely she 
would appreciate them? 

However, there was no help for it 
The mischief was done, and could not 
be mended by repining. He could do 
nothing now—nothing but wait th- 
vessel’s arrival. 

The month which followed was the 
most miserable Norton ever spent in all 
his existence. His mind was racked 
with torturing doubts. How could he 
break the news and how justify his 
action in deceiving her as he had done? 

All too soon the day of her arrival 
drew near. Still agitated by doubts and 


fears, Norton arranged for a few days’ 
holiday, and went down to the seaport 
to meet the girl. 

His mind was in a perfect whirl. What 
to say he knew not. The idea of inform- 
ing her that her sweetheart was dead 


occurred to him, but he dismissed it as 
impracticable. After travelling so far, 
she would want more convincing evi- 
dence than his mere word, and the 
slightest inquiry would inevitably reveal 
the falseness of his statement. No, he 
had had enough of deception. Come 
what may, he was determined to tell the 
whole truth. 

As the great liner came alongside he 
scanned with trepidation the disembark- 
ing passengers. Soon he caught sight 
of the girl he had come to meet. There 
was no mistaking her. He would have 
known her among a thousand. 

After a moment’s hesitation, he 
approached her. 

‘* Miss Fancourt?’’ 
wardly raising his hat. 
Norton. 
you.” 

The girl glanced at him with a frank 
simplicity which caused him to redden 
to the roots of his hair. With a smile 
she held out her hand. 

‘*I suppose Godfrey—Mr. Webster 
—has asked vou to do so? It is very 


he said, awk- 
‘* My name is 
I—er—have come to meet 
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good of you to take so much trouble. 
I am unaccustomed to travelling, and 
you have no idea how strange I feel 
coming to a new country. Meeting you 
is like meeting an old friend, for though 
I have never seen you before, | have 
heard so much about you that I feel I 
have known you for quite a long time.”’ 

‘* It is very good of you to say so,”’ 
he said. Then to change the subject he 
added hastily, ‘‘ I have a cab waiting, 
and will take you to a hotel. Your bag- 
gage can be sent on afterwards.”’ 

The girl nodded, and followed him to 
the cab. In his excitement it did not 
occur to him that it was strange she 
should express so little curiosity as to 
her lover’s absence, or why he should 
delegate the duty of meeting her to a 
third party. During the drive, too, 
though she chatted freely on various in- 
cidents of the voyage, she made no 
reference to the absent lover. 

Reaching the hotel, the girl retired 
to her room, and Norton paced the floor 
of the sitting room he had engaged. 
The time had arrived when the truth 
must be told. Come what might, he 
would make a full confession of his 
duplicity. 

Yet when she appeared, looking even 
lovelier than his fancy had painted her, 
his courage almost failed him. Only 
by a desperate effort did he succeed in 
screwing himself up to the proper pitch. 

** Miss Fancourt,’’ he said, hoarsely, 
when she had seated herself, ‘‘ I have 
news—bad news—to tell you. Can you 
bear to hear it?’’ 

She glanced at him with an expres- 
sion of alarm. Then she _ smiled. 
slightly. 

** I will try,’’ she said softly. 

In a few breathless words he told the 
whole story. He made no attempt to 
minimise his own deception—rather he 
painted it in more lurid colours than it 
deserved. 

The girl sat in silence, gazing at him 
fixedly as he poured out his confession. 

‘** I know I’ve acted like a miserable 
cad,’’ he concluded passionately. ‘I 
cannot ask you to forgive me. I have 
wronged you too deeply for that, but if 
I can do anything to expiate my cursed 


, 
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folly, you have only to command me. 
Heaven knows I would willingly sacri- 
fice my right hand to save you the 
slightest pain.”’ 

He looked at her appealingly as he 
spoke. To his astonishment there was 
neither anger nor indignation in her 
expression. Nor did his confession ex- 
cite either the surprise or grief he an- 
ticipated. Surely, surely she did not 
comprehend the full import of the news? 

The girl smiled shyly at his obvious 
bewilderment, and a flush suffused her 
cheeks. 

‘* Before you accuse yourself further 
perhaps it is time I also made a confes- 
sion,’’ she said, softly. ‘* Would it 
astonish you if I informed you that I 
was aware of all you have told me quite 
a year ago?”’ 

‘*A year ago!’’ Norton staggered 
and grasped the table for support. 

‘‘When Godfrey—Mr. Webster— 
became engaged to the lady who is now 
his wife, he must for some reason have in- 
formed her of my existence, for she took 
an early opportunity of making me 
aware of the fact. That I was deeply 
wounded, I confess, as indeed I am un- 
charitable enough to believe was the ob- 
ject of the letter being written, and 
when the next mail brought me a letter 
purporting to be from Mr. Webster, | 
must say I was more than astonished, 
but I quickly saw that, though the hand- 
writing was similar, the style of the 
letter was absolutely different. At first 
I was indignant, but—but after a while, 
I think I fathomed the purpose for 
which the letter was written.’’ 

** But—but you answered it?’’ stam- 
mered Norton, in bewilderment. 

The girl blushed. 

‘* I did so because it seemed to present 
a way out of a difficulty. I could not 
tell my friends the truth—it is hard for 
a girl to confess that she has _ been 
jilted—and I thought later I could find 
a way of explaining things. But some- 
how matters drifted on, and I continued 
the correspondence.”’ 

** But—but—you 
you have come? ’”’ 

She shrugged her 
turned away her head. 


knew, and yet— 


shoulders, and 
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‘* When my uncle’s fortune came to 
me, I could no longer plead poverty as 
an excuse for postponing my wedding. 
So—so I decided to take a trip to Aus- 
tralia. When I returned I could explain 
I had changed my mind—it is a 
woman’s privilege to do so, you know. 
Besides,’’ she continued softly, ‘‘ I had 
another reason. I wished to see and 
have an opportunity of personally thank- 
ing the man who had taken so much 
trouble to save me pain and mortifica- 
tion. And now that I see him I wish 
to thank you most sincerely. It was a 
foolish thing to do, but I appreciate 
your motive, and I assure you I am 
more grateful than I can express.’’ 

If a thunderbolt had descended upon 
him, Norton could not have been more 
bewildered. For a moment he stood 
gazing at her scarcely able to compre- 
hend her words. But as the truth 
gradually dawned upon him, new emo- 
tions surged within him. The girl he 
had so long adored stood before him. 
She knew all, yet she was not angry. 

As he glanced at her all the old feel- 
ing became intensified. He loved her 
as he had never done before. And it 
was now not a creation of his fancy he 
adored, but a real creature in flesh and 
blood. 

Yes, he loved her. And presumptuous 
though it was, he felt he must tell her 
so. Honour no longer sealed his lips. 

In a few words he declared his pas- 
sion. Then as he stood with bowed 
head, the girl slowly rose and placed her 
hand in his. 

‘““You have given me courage to 
make a further confession,’’ she said, 
softly. ‘* Will you be amazed at my 
boldness when I tell you that—that it 
was to hear what you have told me that 
induced me to come here? And yet, 
why should I not? I knew you never 
could have written the letters you did 
unless—unless you cared for the person 
to whom you were writing. And during 
these months I have also learned to love 
the writer. I—oh, it seems ridiculous 
to talk in this fashion to a person one 
has only known for a short hour, and 
yet—and yet it doesn’t seem so very 
ridiculous after all, does it, Claude? ”’ 
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By M. 


HE idea first came to us when 

- travelling by rail along the 
Sussex coast, for, from the pic- 

torial point of view, at all events, there 


are few lines which run through the 
midst of such fascinating scenery—on 
one side the beautiful ridge of serried 
heights, sometimes scarred with for- 
tresses or barracks, sometimes covered 
with glorious foliage, while, on the 
other, enchanting little bays and creeks 
of blue water run up from the mighty 
ocean. Then and there we decided to 
have a motor tour in the track of the 
South Coast Rail, with the joy of stop- 
ping just where we liked or making any 
specially alluring deviation, though the 
main route, that taken by the line, 
should be our guide. 

Thus one May morning saw our car 
threading the hurly-burly of Ports- 
mouth streets. Portsmouth appeals to 
each one of us, I fancy, more than we 
care to admit. Not only do thoughts of 
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Nelson centre around the historic ‘‘Vic- 
tory,’’ and the roll call of deathless 
heroes fill the quiet walls of the ‘‘ Mili- 
tary Cathedral,’ but all the grandeur 
and glamour of a seafaring race seems 
caught up and imprisoned in that won- 
derful town where the blue ocean 
sweeps by a sally-port which witnessed 
the departure of naval heroes and the 
arrival of Catherine of Braganza, where 
tram-lines jostle memories such as 
‘* Steenie’’ and Felton; and the parish 
church, odd jumble that it is archi- 
tecturally, and surmounted with the 
gilded vane given by Queen Anne’s 
Consort, fitiy welds into one the strange 
and yet altogether harmonious blending 
of old and new which is all bound up 
in the name of Portsmouth. 

And what a weird and wonderful ex- 
panse of land and water compasses it 
about! What vistas of red-brown mud 
flats and brilliant green oases and 
gleaming waters, and away to the left, 

' 
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as our car speeds towards Cosham, the 
walls of Porchester Castle lapped by the 
sea. Such a picture quite justified 
turning from our course directly 
Cosham was reached, and running along 
the flat and excellent road to Porchester. 
It stands on a peninsular jutting forth 
into the mystic backwaters of the puls- 
ing ocean, and the turning on the left 
to gain it is sharp, and necessitates 
caution. Then we quickly spin along 
the mile which brings us to that grim 
fortress with its great double keep, its 
Roman walls, its parish church once a 
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little detour to see Wablington Church 
so prettily situated quite close to the 
water, and with a curious wooden porch 
well worth a visit. Close by stands the 
solitary tower, sole remnant of Wab- 
lington Castle, a salient point in the 
landscape. The road continues flat 
with a very fair surface, and keeps close 
to the rail until we leave the latter to 
plunge down the lane to quaint old 
Bosham, celebrated for its church, its 
associations with history, and its attrac- 
tion for artists. There is something 
peculiarly fascinating about it. _Cot- 
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Priory of Augustine Canons secure in 
the midst, as composite and suggestive 
a picture, surely, as any which old Eng- 
land affords. We climb the wooden 
stairs—half a hundred of them—to the 
summit of that wonderful keep to see 
the yet more wonderful view of Ports- 
down ridge and Portsmouth Harbour, 
and a waterway of creeks and glisten- 
ing colours stretching afar on either 
hand. 

Returning to Cosham for the 
Chichester road, we enjoy a charming 
four-mile run to Havant, and take the 


tages are reared above a species of sea 
wall, with steps down to the beach, so 
quickly covered by the rising tide; and 
mothers stand on the breakwater and 
call to their urchins the live-long day not 
to adventure themselves too close to the 
waves. These warnings are never 
heeded, so the strife of tongues only 
sinks to rest as the sea washes the foot 
of the wall, and churns about the bridge 
with the nets flung over to dry in the 
hot sunshine, and the fisherfolk congre- 
gate by their boats, with the tall, 
slender masts pointing towards the sky. 
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Just behind this alluring shore stands 
the church, which contains remnants of 
Saxon work, and where a daughter of 
Canute lies buried, and as we descend 
the steps into the cool, quiet building, 


wf 
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A GLIMPSE 


one seems to go back through the cen- 
turies. Most of us are familiar with the 
representation of the church in the 
tapestry at Bayeux, for it was from 
Bosham, then quite a prominent har- 
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bour, that noble Harold the Saxon set 
sail on his ill-fated voyage to Normandy. 

Regaining the road by the rail, 
pleasant enough save for the dust, 
Chichester is our next objective, and 


OF LEWES. 


here I may mention, for the benefit of 
those motorists who intend seeing what 
they can of this interesting town in a 
short time, that both the cathedral and 
St. Mary’s Almshouse are closed from 
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one to two o’clock—a very serious draw- 
back to passing visitors, as I found to 
my cost on my first visit to Chichester 
with precisely one hour to spare, and the 
very hour when nothing could be seen! 
Having thoroughly ‘‘ done’’ the town 
on previous occasions, we do not now 
delay, but push on towards Arundel, 
for although our railway runs direct 
from Chichester to Ford Junction, and 
from thence to Arundel, a study of the 
map inclines us to think we should do 
better to take the road through West 
Hampnett to Arundel, and from thence, 
by a somewhat circuitous way by 
Lyminster, regain the coastwise road, 
which lies fairly near to the railway we 
are regarding as our leader and guide. 
Arundel Castle, or rather the keep, is 
shown to visitors twice a week, and 
standing, as it does, on a spur of the 
Sussex Downs, it is easy to comprehend 
its strength and importance in the days 
when castles formed well-nigh impreg- 


CLEAVE’S HOUSE, SOUTHOVER, LEWES. 


nable citadels, protected the town and 
inhabitants grouped around them, and 
were at once the rallying-point and place 
of retirement for troops and military 
leaders. We are not surprised, there- 
fore, to learn that it has witnessed at 
least three sieges, although it was news 
to hear that a castle existed here in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor. Quite 
as interesting as the Duke of Norfolk’s 
ancestral seat is the 14th century 
church ; but, indeed, there is more to be 
seen than is possible in a fleeting visit 
only, so we make up our minds to go to 
Arundel again at some future time, and 
swing off at a good pace to rejoin our 
leader, as it were, in this little tour— 
the rail—and the fascinating coastline 
of our southern shores. Littlehampton 
is trying to make itself popular in the 
usual manner in which these small sea- 
side resorts spring to sudden life, and 
our way now lies through pleasant 
country amid a host of interesting vil- 
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lages. And how lovely is the County of 
Sussex, especially full of colour and 
glamour in the month of May, when the 
chestnut trees gladden the eye with their 
treasure of pink and white, and the lilac 
bushes breathe their fragrance, and the 
leafy hedges are yet crammed with late 
primroses and purple violets, and the 
pastures are gay with cuckoo flowers. 
the undulating line of the South Downs 
holds a vast store of beauty and sug- 
gestiveness, bold and bare, or swelling 
in softest green folds, their velvet sides 
adorned with masses of foliage as at 
far-famed Chanctonbury Ring. Is it 
not Swinburne who writes of this coast 
and of the Downs with such feeling and 
imagination ? 

‘* Strong as time, and as faith sublime, 
clothed around with shadows of 
hopes and fears, 

Nights and morrows, and joys and 
sorrows, alive with passion of 
prayers and tears, 

Stands the shrine that has seen de- 
cline eight hundred waxing and 
waning years.”’ 

But we must not linger. Leaving 
Sompting and Lancing—with its college 
—behind, we cross the haven formed by 
the estuary of the Adur, and reach Old 
Shoreham, with its interesting church, 
of which the key must be procured at a 
cottage up the line. By-the-by, it is of 
this church and the quaint old timber 
bridge spanning the water that the fol- 
lowing delightful story is told: During 
Divine Service one Sunday morning 
the Clerk suddenly announced to the 
astounded congregation that it was his 
duty to inform them that their sacred 
Majesties, King William and Queen 
Mary, were crossing the bridge. There- 
upon everybody rose up and flocked out 
to pay their respects to the reigning 
monarchs. We don’t have such ex- 
citing episodes nowadays! The two 
Shorehams merge into each other, and 
from old Shoreham runs an inviting 
white road inland towards Bramber and 
Steyning. However, we resist the 
temptation it offers, and instead visit 
the church of New Shoreham. _ Exter- 
nally it has a curious appearance, for 
fragments still remain of the nave which 
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was burnt down in the 12th century, and 
never re-built, but even as it stands it 
is large and spacious. It is kept 
jealously guarded by a verger, who, if 
not within, is to be found at his house 
across the street, and who puts forward 
an attractive theory—which I’m afraid 
architectural authorities hardly bear out 
—concerning the beautiful arcading, 
which he declares is the survival of 
cloister arches looking into a garth 
where now stands the choir. 

The Shorehams, I suppose, really form 
one end of vast Brighton ; at any rate, the 
never-to-be-forgotten Brighton tempest 
tears in our faces as our car sweeps off 
along the dusty road and through the 
mazy streets of popular ‘‘ London by 
the Sea.’’ Certainly it is glorious air, 
and we all go to the fine promenade for 
a breath of the briny, and what is so 
charmingly described as ‘‘ a blow,’’ in 
this case more of the nature of a hurri- 
cane than anything else. However, we 
have no intention of staying in Brighton 
on this occasion, and so next morning 
sees us en route through pretty country 
for the short eight-mile run to Lewes. 
The castle, with its keep and walls 
decked with gillyflower and sweet 
briar, stands on the summit of the hill, 
and all up the side climb steep streets, 
betwixt houses of mellowed red with 
many a quaint bit of building or over- 
hanging eave or pillar of carved wood, 
while below in the valley the railway 
proclaims its modern discain of senti- 
ment or picturesqueness by cal nly pur- 
suing its way through the grey frag- 
ments of what was once the Priory of 
St. Pancras. It was founced by no less 
a personage than that William ce 
Warenne, upon whom the Conqueror 
bestowed the castle of Lewes, as well as 
his daughter Gundradra, and being 
pious folks (as those times went), they 
built, perhaps to atone for the shedding 
of much Saxon blood, the priory, which 
subsequently fell on such evil days. 
Their coffins were discovered, and are 
now enshrined in a new little chapel 
attached to Southover Church. In the 
town above stand many interesting 


churches, while beside being famous for 
the battle called by its name, Lewes has 
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also memories of those pleasing times 
when héterodox religious opinions were 
rewarded by being burnt at the stake! 

However, it is necessary to depart, 
and our road passes without special in- 
cident through charming country decked 
with bluebells and rich in truly English 
meadows. As we glide along we watch 
the Sussex Downs verging away to- 
wards Eastbourne and glorious Beachy 
Head, but we finally decide not to visit 
that attractive watering-place, but con- 
tinue direct to Westham and Pevensey. 
Along this part of the coast it seems 
quite impossible to go far without the 
masterful phantom of William the Nor- 
man proclaiming his proud title of Con- 
queror. And Westham Church was 
originally built by the Normans, very 
likely in fulfilment of one of the vows of 
those days which always seems such a 
curious manner of bargaining so as to 
obtain some particularly desired object. 
The stately tower, built about 1300, has 
been in existence some 600 years, and 
looks massive enough to withstand 
many more centuries. A few minutes 
along the excellent road brings us to 
Pevensey Castle, which actually does 
not date from Norman, but from Roman 
times, for it was the once famous city 
of Anderida. We get out at the first 
entrance to the large expanse of green 
within the crumbling walls, and send 
round our car to the village to await us. 
Bold and rugged the stately castle 
towers, rising above a stretch of water 
originally the moat, convey, perhaps, 
rather a forlorn impression, but, at 


least, we feel we are standing on one of * 


the most historic sites in England. Old, 
too, is the charming Mint House, with 
its rooms of carven oak, and its minting 
chamber, with the great chimney, its 
subterranean passage to the castle, and 
its tales of smugglers and smuggling 
days along a coast which positively in- 
vited deeds of derring-do and the 
hiding of contraband. Then we take 


our car, and run inland along a narrow | 
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road over the dyked, flat, and wind- 
swept marsh, until we climb the steep 
hill into Wartling, with its flowering 
hedges and bluebells, and drop into a 
green countryside, until the customary 
notice concerning tickets, etc., warns 
us that we have reached Hurstmonceux 
Castle, which has now passed into other 
hands. This grand fortress, with the 
badge of the Fiennes family—a wolf-dog 
holding in his paws a banner charged 
with three lions rampant—over the lofty 
gateway, stands in the hollow betwixt 
two grassy eminences. It was founded 
by a Fiennes who fought at Agincourt, 
and another scion of this notable name 
is commemorated by one of the finest 
brasses in Sussex up in the church on 
the hill above. Tea can be obtained with- 
in the castle grounds, for tourists are 
many, and wandering through the 
postern gate one discovers, quite sud- 
denly, a beautiful garden laid out so 
exquisitely amidst the space of ivied 
walls, a garden of blue and white with 
walks bordered by huge scarlet opium 
poppies. At its entrance the following 
announcement, surely unique, is placed. 
‘* Ladies and Gentlemen will not, and 
others must not, touch the flowers and 
fruit.”’ Is this not a happy method of 
expression ? 

We take the road to Minfield and 
then down to the coast once more and 
through Bexhill and St. Leonard’s to 
Hastings, where terminates the Ports- 
mouth to Hastings branch of the Lon- 
don, Brighton and South Coast Rail- 
way, and as we gain the popular water- 
ing-place which also marks the conclu- 
sion of our interesting little tour, we 
laugh to think of the difference nowa- 
days to those times when Horace Wal- 
pole wrote, 

‘If you love good roads, conveni- 
ences, good inns, plenty of postillions 
and horses, be so kind as never to go 
into Sussex. I have set up my staff and 
finished my pilgrimages for this year. 
Sussex is a great damper of curiosity.”’ 








a jolly big scare in the neigh- 

bourhood of this school by 
reason of the great and important bur- 
glaries which kept occurring to houses by 
night. Asa result of these things many 
of the small kids grew most frightfully 
funky, so that they lay in bed for simply 
hours on end, without sleeping; imag- 
ining that they themselves were going 
to be horribly burgled, if not murdered 
even. Of course this, in itself, would 
not much have mattered; because mere 
kids are well known to be of little im- 
portance; they hardly counting, as a, 
matter of fact, except to their maters 
who are said to love them and make a 
great and unnecessary fuss about them 
in many ways, but especially if they 
happen to lose one single minute of 
sleep. The queer part of it, though, 
was that one of the masters called Les- 
ter, who is an utter and all round ass, 
and no good in any way, not even for 
the teaching of Science, though that’s 
what he’s paid for, took it into his silly 
fat head to imagine that he also heard 
frequent weird and unwholesome noises 
by night. This, in a way, was not to 
be wondered at; because his nervous 
system is said to be in a fearfully rummy 
state; owing to the chronic raggings 
which he receives in school by day; and 
also, he having to swct very violently 
each night for some wretched exam. 
which he’s been trying to pass for ages 
and of course always failed in. 

Now anybody with the least bit of 
sense knows that a big boarding school 
is the last crib on earth that any decent 
burglar would ever dream of cracking; 
through fear of the chaps in it ; also they 
containing nothing worth pinching. Yet 


[’ happened last term that there was 
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this poor deluded ass could not see it, 
even when we pointed it out to him very 
clearly in form, which we often did when 
he confided in us his fears. This he 
sometimes spent half the lesson in do- 
ing, and so, of course we listened to him 
quite gladly, and encouraged him even, 
by giving a lot of jolly good and sound 
advice as to the best way of tackling the 
burglars when they really did come. But, 
after a time, we got pretty sick of the 
putrid tosh that he talked: especially 
when once he told us in confidence that 
for weeks he had never slept a wink, 
through sitting all night at his open 
window with a revolver in one hand and 
a policeman’s whistle in the other, 
ready to sell his own life dearly and at 
the same time give warning to others. 

On hearing this, Hobson, who is my 
chum and a rotter, whispered quite 
loudly that there was no need for the 
revolver, because the mere sight of Les- 
ter’s face would be enough to give the 
boldest burglar the jim-jams. Now it 
so happens that this master possesses 
a rather rummy and unusual physiog- 
nomy, so that the whole subject of faces 
is with him a sore point; and any re- 
marks thereupon make him extremely 
hairy in consequence. And therefore, 
of course his long ears had to go and 
catch this one and he asked: 

‘*What’s that vou said, Hobson?”’ 

‘I merely remarked, sir, that your 
features are so very striking that they 
would knock out even the boldest of bur- 
glars in a jiffy,’’ Hobson answered, very 
politely. 

This was such a perfectly vile joke 
and at the same time, such utter cheek 
to a master, that naturally we all 
laughed rather loudly. Whereupon the 
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chap went and flew into a fearful bate 
and accused us all of ‘‘ unparalleled per- 
sonal impertinence”’ and ‘‘grossly un- 
gentlemanly behaviour.”” He _ even 
threatened to report the whole matter to 
the Head; but this, of course, we all 
knew quite well that he would never dare 
to do; because it would have drawn at- 
tention to his mug, which he takes jolly 
good care to avoid doing, where pos- 
sible. At any rate, in the end, he kept 
us in for the whole of the next half, to 
write out some daft rot about Manners 
making Man, as though he could possi- 
bly know anything at all about either. 

The utter injustice of this punishment, 
especially on a ripping fine day for 
footer, was so tremendous and dire, 
that although most of us did the impot 
all right, in a way, we all swore solemn 
oaths to avenge ourselves upon Lester 
for his cruel injury. 

Then what made matters far worse, 
so far as me and Hobson were con-: 
cerned, was that soon afterwards this 
very same master, who has an absolutely 
swinish trick of sneaking along corri- 
dors in soft slippers by night, happened, 
by chance, to catch me and him talking 
together in the dormy after the bell. In- 
stead of merely jawing us, as any de- 
cent master would have done, he sent 
us for the stick in pyjamas. So, as soon 
as we had returned to our beds, we made 
up our minds that the time had now 
fully come for paying back the brute in 
his own coin, only worse and with com- 
pound interest, as Arithmetic says. 

As a result of these things, the very 
next night we held a big and important 
indignation meeting on the subject in 
the dormy. Everything was done just 
like in parliament, including Hobson be- 
ing elected to the chair; though really 
it was his pillow he sat on. Then after 
a good bit of preliminary gassing, as is 
usual at great public meetings, and in 
which nearly every one joined, a small 
kid in specs called Simpkins, who is gen- 
erally silent through stammering, sud- 
denly said : 

‘‘ T’ve got a s-s-simply ripping idea.”’ 

‘“'Where?”’ asked O'Brien, who 
thinks he is funny, because he’s Irish 
and his pater an actor. 


‘*In m-me-my head, of course,’’ Simp- 
kins answered. 

‘* By Jove, then, there must be some- 
thing in it. But 1 say, wouldn’t you like 
someone to go for a doctor?"’ 

‘*Q shut up, you silly goat,’’ said 
Dunstable, 
chance.”’ 

**Right-ho, Rufus don’t get ratty. Fire 
away then old stick-in-the-mud and wake 
me up when he’s got fairly started one 
of you,’’ said O’Brien turning over and 
pretending to snore. 

When we had shut the mouth of the 
blighter with soap, we told Simpkins to 
start off, which in the end he did, though 
at first with much stuttering. But, after 
a bit, he calmed down and got on all 
right, and indeed talked quite sensibly to 
our utter surprise, he being a sappy sort 
of kid at most times and little good for 
anything, except swotting. 

‘* You know what a f-f-frightful funk 
Lester’s in about being burgled ”’ he be- 
gan. ‘‘Well, my idea is that we dress 
up and pretend to be b-be-burglars.”’ 

‘“ Why you silly putty-faced swab,’’ 
interrupted Renton, rather rudely, 
‘‘ Who on earth would mistake a measly 
looking kid like you for a burglar ?”’ 

‘*] don’t mean m-m-myself exactly ; 
but some of you big fellows. It would 
be a most f-f-frightful lark, es-especially 
if they were caught.’’ 

‘* Oh, would it?’’ said Talbot who is 
easily the tallest chap in the dormy, 
though low in the school through being 
a bit balmy. ‘‘ Especially if they got 
about twenty years in quod, I suppose.’’ 

‘*Don’t display your ignorance,”’ 
answered Webster mi., whose pater’s a 
lawyer. ‘‘ Anybody but a born and ab- 
solute ass knows that chaps at schocl 
are never put into prison, but are merely 
birched, or let off with a caution even.”’ 

‘* Well, I’m not keen on cautions,” 
Talbot replied. ‘‘You see my father’s 
a parson, and the mere thought of my 
being in the dock would make him most 
frightfully sick.’ 

‘*Oh, very well, then, if you’re all 
funked it’s no good my going on with 
my g-great idea.” 

Of course we al) felt pretty mad at 
being called funks by a mere kid, and 
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especially a complete rotter like Simp- 
kins, so we called out: 

‘** Who’s funky ?”’ 

‘Well Talbot seems to b-be at any 
rate, but if the rest of you would like to 
know about it, I'll tell you.”’ 

‘* All right, buck up and start, then,”’ 
said Leslie,’’ but remember that ‘prep.’s 
at seven in the morning, so don’t jolly 
well s-s-stutter too chronically.”’ 

\s soon as he started to tell us we 
saw that he really had hit upon a good 
and fine plot, far better than Guy 
Fawkes’ or any of the Johnnies you 
read of in history; which just proves 
that good may sometimes come out 
of swotting at even the driest and most 
piffing of books. 

Of course. it would be extremely fool- 
ish for me to reveal to you the secret of 
it at present, because it would jolly well 
speil my tale. Suffice it therefore to 
say that when he had finished, which 
took pretty nearly an hour, because he 
had worked the whole thing out in his 
mind down to the very smallest detail, 
and because of most of the chaps getting 
excited and keeping on _ interrupting 
him, generally with daft questions, we 
all agreed that if only we could carry 
it out successfully, the prceposed bur- 
gling of Lester would be about the big- 
gest and most splendid thing in the 
whole history of the school. 

At first we thought of drawing lots to 
decide who the burglars should be, but 
in the end it was arranged to settle the 
matter by voting, with the result that 
me and Hobson were elected. This 
seemed to me a jolly wise and sensible 
choice because of the tremendous and 
deep seated hatred Hobson has towards 
Lester, owing to his having Welsh blood 
in his veins somewhere, which causes 
him never to forget an injury; and me 
being in many ways easily the strongest 
chap’ in the dormy, except of course 
Cartwright, who is seventeen and a pre- 


fect. This chap is well known to 
be jolly strict as a rule, and for 
long we did not see how to 


carry out the great burglary plot, for 
fear of him stopping us. In the end we 
had to resort to what is known in dic- 
tionaries as subterfuge, which is a sort 
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of lie, but not really wrong, as O’Brien 
pointed out, because of his pater often 
doing it in plays. This was suggested 
by Webster, and performed by Simp- 
kins, as I will now tell you of. 

On the appointed day, in the very 
middie of the night, when everything 
was pitch black with darkness, we were 
all aroused by horrible and chronic 
groanings from the kid, as though he 
were in most frightful agonies, and 
about to kick the bucket even. At first 
Cartwright chucked a slipper at his 
head to cure him, but this only had the 
effect of increasing his agony. So at 
length, the prefect aroused himself and 
got out of bed to see what was the 
matter. 

‘* Shut up making that beastly noise,’’ 
he said, rather brutally. ‘‘ And get off 
to sleep.”’ 

For long, the kid could not utter a 
single syllable for blubbing, then he 
said : 

‘** P-pe-please, I’ve g-got the most 
f-frightful pain in my s-st-stomach and 
am s-sure I shall die because of it.’’ 

‘Don’t be a silly ass,’’ answered Cart- 
wright, ‘‘ for it’s quite well known to 
doctors that kids never die of stomach 
ache.” 

But Simpkins was so sure that they 
did, and also that he would, that, in 
the end he said: 

‘“ Well, just stop blubbing, and I'll 
go and wake the matron and very likely 
she'll be able to give you some beastly 
medicine to cure it.’’ 

As soon as ever he had left the room, 


I and Hobson slipped silently out 
of bed and sneaked out of the door at 
the other end of the room. In a way 


this was a bit risky, because there was 
the danger of Cartwright spotting our 
absence, when he returned;. but we 
trusted to Fortune to prevent this, she 
being well known to favour the brave, 
as we then were. Which as it hap- 
pened, she did. 

Having thus made what is called in 
Shakespeare our exit successfully, we 
crept downstairs with great stealthiness 
until we reached the play room where 
the disguises and other things necessary 
to burglary had been hidden by us be- 
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forehand in lockers. These included 
togs of a dark colour, procured by 
strategy through Thompson, a day boy, 
and also a dark lantern for each of us, 
together with two large and formidable 
jemmies and black bags for the plunder. 
Then we put on the clothes over our 
pyjamas, and after wrapping around 
our necks, which were without collars, 
black mufflers, we darkened our faces 
with a little soot from the chimney and 
smeared them also with red blood ob- 
tained from a mouse killed that morn- 
ing. To finish us off, we fixed cn false 
beards and emerged from the room with 
utter caution through a window. 

The night was jolly cold as it hap- 
pened and blacker than ink, so that at 
first we found difficulty in seeing, but 
after a bit our eyes got used to the dark- 
ness and opened wide just like cats’ do 
when hunting. So then with much re- 
connoitring, which we knew well how 
to do, through being scouts, we worked 
our way slowly and stealthily on all- 
fours round to the back of the gym., 
and there took a final squint at a fine 
book with pictures, called ‘‘ Hints to 
Young Burglars.’’ Having thus re- 
freshed our memories, we proceeded to 
take observations and sure enough we 
spotted the familiar figure of old Lester, 
which was seated at the open window of 
his bedroom, reading by the light of two 
candles. After waiting a bit, we gave 
a low and bloodcurdling whistle, such 
as is used commonly by Australian bush- 
rangers. Then as he gave no signal in 
reply, we cautiously withdrew from our 
retreat, and keeping well in the shadow 
of the big buildings, we manceuvred our 
bodies until we had brought them right 
beneath the window of our victim. 


By this time the tremendously danger- 
ous and dire nature of our enterprise 
had begun to dawn upon our minds very 
fully, and, as a consequence, Hobson’s 
teeth could plainly be heard chattering 
together in the darkness. This he him- 
self afterwards put down to cold; but I 
to funk. However, mastering our fears, 
like true Englishmen and burglars al- 
ways do in books, we commenced to 
swarm up the water pipe which hap- 
pened to be conveniently near; I first 
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and he following, after buttoning tightly 
the black bags to our bosoms. Having 
reached nearly to the level of the win- 
dow, I drew my revolver, which was a 
toy one really, though, of course Lester 
could not be expected to know that, 
from my pocket and, gripping it firmly 
in my teeth, I caught hold of the sill and 
pulled myself up, which was quite easy 
because of my great goodness at gym. 
Although I was within a few inches al- 
most of his face, old Lester took not the 
slightest notice of my sudden appear- 
ance, but just went on reading as though 
absolutely nothing was up. So keep- 
ing the pistol pointed straight at his 
brain-pan, I climbed into the room, and 
awaited the appearance of Hobson. And 
when together we came to investigate 
further, we discovered to our utter sur- 
prise, that the chap was actually sleep- 
ing soundly and snoring even; where- 
upon we whispered together hoarsely, 

‘* Put up your hands, or you are a 
dead man!’’ 

Yet in spite of the deadly nature of 
our warning, he made no movement, 
but merely muttered in his sleep some- 
thing which sounded like ‘‘ All right,”’ 
which indeed it was very far from being 
with him at the moment. 

At this we consulted together, because 
the book about burglaring had not pre- 
pared us for any such answer, and finally 
decided to try the effect of a cold sponge 
on his slumbers. The result proved in 
the end to be extremely effective, yet pe- 
culiar, for he opened his eyes and said: 

‘* Hallo, is it time to get up?” 

‘*Your time has come,’ answered 
Hobson, very solemnly. ‘‘ Prepare to 
die, or failing that to hand to us your 
riches.”’ 

The frightful tragedy of this speech 
took his breath away completely, and 
waking up fully in consequence, Lester 
cried : 

‘* Who 
you?”’ 

‘‘Who we are and what we are con- 
cerns thee not at all vile wretch. Suffice 
it thee to know that we are armed to the 
teeth and are come resolved to carry off 
thy gold.’”’ 

This seemed to me a jolly good and 
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tragical speech for Hobson and I fancy 
that he must have cribbed it from a 
book. But instead of taking it the 
right way, as is always done in plays, 
Lester merely gave a daft sort of laugh, 
as though frightfully bucked about it, 
and said: 

‘*You don’t mean to say that you are 
really burglars?”’ 

The frightful stupidity of this remark 
at such a tremendous moment of danger, 
staggered us so completely that at first 
we were unable to answer; but after a 
bit, I recovered and managed to say: 

‘* Jest not in the presence of death, 
foul varlet, but hand to me thy purse.” 

Without hesitating for a moment, he 
did so, remarking: 

‘* With the greatest 
Anything else?’’ 

‘* Your jewels and your plate.”’ 

‘‘Here they are,’’ he answered. 
‘* Right gladly do I place them at your 
disposal.”’ 

With this he handed us, what turned 
out afterwards to be a five bob Ingerso'l 
watch and a pair of pearl cuff-links. 

‘“‘Is that thy all?’’ I asked 
sternly. 

‘* Fain would I answer nay,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘ but that the great Goddess of 
Truth forbids.”’ 

‘‘Then lead the way to where thy 
miserable master hoards his ill-gotten 
gold,’’? we commanded. 

Without making the slightest oppo- 
sition he did so and we followed. But 
as soon as ever he had got out into the 
passage, Hobson whispered : 

‘* Look here, the chap’s clean balmy. 
I’m off.’’ 

‘* Don’t be an ass,’’ I told him, “‘ the 
fun’s only just beginning.”’ 

** Well you may call it funny, but I 
can’t see any blooming joke in being 
alone after midnight with a lunatic.”’ 

Just then, Lester turned round and 
remarked : 

** This way, fair sirs, if vou pl:ase.”’ 

Instead of giving me time to answer, 
Hobson said: 

‘“ We've decided to change our plan 
of campaign, and rest satisfied with our 
booty. Therefore we will trouble thee 
no further.’’ 


pleasure, sir. 


him 
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‘** But surely, surely, gentlemen, you 
do not propose to so shamefully neglect 
vour business. Come pull yourselves 
together and proceed.”’ 


‘“No, I’ve had enough,’’ Hobson 
told him. ‘‘ Good-night.’’ 
““ But you can’t go like this. It’s un- 


heard of’’ he stammered, ‘‘absolutely un- 
precedented in the whole annals of bur- 
glary. The least you can do is to gag 
and bind me, lest peradventure I should 
give the alarm.’’ 

“Oh, all right, then,’’ said I, begin- 
ning to agree with Hobson that the 
chap had gone absolutely dotty through 
much swotting. ‘‘ If you’re really keen 
on it, we don’t mind, just to oblige you. 
But what shall we do it with?’’ 

‘“Where there’s a will there’s a 
way,’’ he replied tearing his sheets into 
shreds and handing us the pieces; 
‘“Take these!” 

We took them and made as good and 
complete a job of it as possible, with the 
help of his handkerchief, also braces. 
After which we returned to our dormy in 
silence, being utterly sickened of bur- 
glaring. 

The next morning he was discovered 
thus by old Denby, who is the school 
porter, and by him released from his 
sufferings. Of course, it was not long 
before the story got all round among the 
masters; Lester even telling it to us 
himself the day after in form, and mak- 
ing himself out to be no end of a hero 
in consequence. Then, on the following 
Friday, there was nearly a whole column 
about it in the newspaper, together with 
a photo of Lester, who was called ‘‘ a 
plucky and resourceful pedagogue ”’ 
and a “‘ self-sacrificing schoolmaster ”’ ; 
because, according to his yarn, he had 
saved the property—and perhaps the 
lives—of the whole school by buying off 
the burglars with his own private store 
of gold. The funny part of it was that 
everybody really believed old Lester to 
have committed a good and fine deed; 
and of course none of us who were in the 
dormy, and so knew the whole truth, 
ever let on about it. 

And so what promised to turn out a 
good and fine plot failed utterly in the 
end; which was, as a matter of fact, 
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only to be expected of anything coming 
from Simpkins. His idea had been 
that we should burgle Lester and then 
compel him, by force, if necessary, to 
conduct us to the Head’s house and 
when we had got him there, to sud- 
denly do a bunk and leave him looking 
an utter ass and very likely be discovered 
and captured himself by the Headmaster. 
As you have seen we might have success- 
fully carried out our great and daring 
enterprise if it hadn't been for the chap’s 


extraordinary conduct towards us and 
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Lester, instead of being eaten up alive, 
was so frightfully bucked at his sus- 
picions proving correct, and so showing 
that all the time he had been right and 
they wrong when they called him a 
maniac and tapped their foreheads 
whenever he mentioned the mere 
name of burglars, that he had wel- 
comed us with utter relief, and joy 
even. 

Of course his miserable purse—which 
when opened turned out to contain only 
a couple of bob and a halfpenny—had to 
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Hobson’s thinking him to be utterly 
mad, in consequence, and so_ turning 
funky. 

In a way, though, there was a certain 
amount of method in his madness, as 
Shakespeare says; because he had been 
so tremendously rotted by the other 
masters about always imagining that he 
was hearing burglars by night that, 
when they really did come it was like 
the Russian kid and the wolf, which you 
read of in story-books. Only this time, 
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be returned to him, together with his 
piffing watch and cuff-links. And this we 
accomplished successfully by strategy. 
For the present, I myself am feeling 
fed up with the whole subject of bur- 
glaries seeing that what we intended to 
be a tremendous taking down and score 
over this master, served in the long run 
merely to bring him fame, for the rest 
of the masters presented him with a 
medal ‘‘ for valour, in the face of death 
and great danger.”’ 
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HROUGH the tangled under- 

7 growth he hurried, running, 

stumbling, thrusting im- 
patiently aside the interlaced branches 
which mocked and whipped his eager 
face. At length he stood in the open. 

The evening air throbbed with a rap- 
ture of melody, the ecstasy of it seemed 
to draw the very soul out of his body, 
as it floated across the water, rose and 
gathered into a pean of-exultation. His 
ears strained at the liquid notes which 
rang in some soft-vowelled tongue un- 
known to him. What could it mean, 
this song of mad joy which caught at his 
heart strings, filled him with unutter- 
able yearnings and dragged him night 
after night from his eyrie above, down 
to the edge of the lonely wood-fringed 
mere, searching—-for what? 

A fool’s quest, for there was nothing 
to be seen. 

The song died away; the night-cloud 
burst, and out rose the moon; a flood of 
shimmering silver rippled over the mere 
on which floated three swans in undu- 
lating grace. Once more the siren song 
cleft the air. It came from the mere; 
it was the voice of one singer only, sweet 
and unearthly, holding in its rising ca- 
dence a mystery of yearning aspiration, 
that he could hardly hear and live for 
its rapture and pain. 

He flung himself on the earth, and, 
as he lay, hidden by the osiers, he 
watched. The song floated towards 
him, drew nearer and nearer, then it 
died suddenly away. Nothing more 
could be heard but the lapping of the 
water stirred by the swans as they 
reached the edge. On they came, the 
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MAID. 


By LILIAN HAYES. 


slender necks haughtily uplifted, the 
snowy wings curved in a langourous 
grace, still closer, till, from his hiding- 
place he might almost have touched the 
nearest. They entered the osiers, and 
disappeared. 

Where were they? Gottfried raised 
himself on his elbow and peered through 
the shadows. The reeds swayed be- 
neath a pile of plumage—slender wings 
and airy down, all white like a drift of 
virginal snow—and three maids, ivory- 
skinned, dusky-haired, raced lightly to 
the brink of the mere. As a bird to the 
air so they spread their white arms to 
the water’s embrace, and with a shake 
of dripping hair turned, floating, on 
their sides. By the clear light of the 
moon the man could see the dip and lift 
of snowy rounded breast and hip, of 
long slender limbs and rosy feet swaying 
leisurely on the wave. 

One, the youngest of the three as it 
seemed, called out three notes, half 
song, half speech—three notes of the 
same distracting melody—and broke off 
again with a laugh. For, with girlish 
mischief, she curved her little hand into 
a cup, filled it with water and dashed the 
glittering spray on her companions. 
Away with outspread arms she flew, the 
lovely laughing face turned over her 
shoulder to watch her pursuers. 

And they, laughing spirits of retali- 
ation, darted after her, leaving a swirl- 
ing trail in their wake, while peals of 
merriment filled the evening air. 

A deep voice mingled with the laugh- 
ter, for the hidden watcher, unable to 
restrain himself, gave vent to a hearty 
laugh. 
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The splashing ceased, and three hor- 
rified faces turned in the direction of 
the sound. Swift as the wing of a bird, 
the two nearest swam to the osiers, and 
were lost to view; in a moment two 
swans emerged, their long white wings 
beating the air, and as they flew, the 
maid that still remained threw up her 
arms entreatingly and over the water 
rose a cry of despair. 

Gottfried rose and walked to the wil- 
lows—sure enough there lay  out- 
stretched the milk-white suit, unstained. 
He raised it wonderingly, and the furled 
wings fell on his breast with a clinging 
as soft as the embrace of warm maiden 
arms. 


Again it rose, that voice of heart- 
break, and from the further shore the 
echo returned laden with a triple misery. 

He turned. On she came, and at 
each sweep of the slender arms a piteous 
sob shook her breast. She reached the 
brink at last, and, stepping out of the 
water with the very courage of despair, 
she stood before him—a girl in her bud, 
with tender naked slimness half hidden 
by the dark hair that reached to the 
little feet. And he looked, with eyes 
which took in all the rare loveliness of 
the rose and pearl of maiden breasts, 
the long hair dark as a forest shadow, 
the mouth piteously curved but sweet, 
and the eyes blue, like the sea and full 
of wild innocence. She pointed to the 
feathers, and held out a shaking be- 
seeching hand. Gottfried, perplexed, 
held out the raiment, and then as sud- 
denly withdrew his hand which tightened 
on his prize. 

How went the old wives’ tale? 


‘‘If a man meet a swan maid una- 
wares, and she divest herself of her 
feathers, then, if he seize the feather 
robe, he shall call the maid his own. Shx 
must follow him, and, as long as he hold 
the wings, she shall be his.’’ 

His! His eyes rested with cxultation on 
the ethereal delicate beauty which sug- 
gested a purity as white as the cast-off 
raiment. He shook his head with de- 
cision. 


‘*Nay, nay, my maid,”’ he said, ‘‘This 
robe is mine by capture, and thou too 
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art mine. But rest content, sweetheart, 
for I will hold thee as a falcon to my 
wrist. Tamed, but beloved shalt thou 
be. Come.’’ 

So she followed meekly and he led 
her to the old Burg which stood like an 
eagle’s eyrie on the forest height over- 
looking the lake. 

And they were wedded by the castle 
chaplain who marvelled at the strange 
bride who plighted her troth by gesture, 
and whose affrighted eyes never left the 
face of her master. But little cared 
Gottfried von Sperling for curious 
glances and whispered surmisings; one 
thing alone absorbed him—the devour- 
ing love he bore his strange bride, 
Alinde. 

He vowed to hold her as a falcon to 
his wrist and as he had vowed so he held 
her ; he would have exacted from her the 
same fervour that consumed him. ‘To 
all his impassioned ardour she evaded 
him, opposing a defiant reticence that 
held him as remote as the stars in the 
firmament. Passive she remained, and, 
when holding her in his arms he roughtly 
kissed the white face held to his breast, 
when he would say _ triumphantly: 
‘mine, mine,’’—the sea eyes would 
gaze into his with a look of savage 
rebellion—a look which cried: ‘‘Never! 
never! never! Body thou hast, but soul 
hast thou never, never !’’ 

No vehement repulse could have stung 
him more. He could have tolerated 
anger, tears, sullen defiance, but this re- 
mote silence he could not conquer, and 
in his impotent anger—for what could 
he do to a thing so frail?—he would 
have fain struck her dead at his feet. 
But, however vigilant he was in his 
watch over her, he could find nothing 
tangible of which he might have felt ag- 
grieved, for she gave him obedience, 
and was ever gentle and submissive. 

But when night fell, and the knight 
sat after even-bread at the head of his 
retainers, listening in the great hall to 
the strains of minstrel or folk-lore teller, 
then the girl would fly to her chamber 
and lean out with yearning eyes search- 
ing the lake, hungering for the swan 
song, and a cry of a fettered soul 
suffering misery unspeakable would 
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drift across the mere. Oh for the 
breath, clean and keen, of the wind, for 
the winged flight through 
space, the exultation of 
dom! Oh God! 
pent and prisoned! 

A year passed, and Ritter Gottfried’s 
heart was filled with content, for a son 
was born to him, and it seemed as if his 
heart’s desire was to be fulfilled. 

Alinde, a tender mother, played with 
her babe, her blue eyes mirthful, her 
voice rippling with happy laughter, and 
Gottfried, watching her, laid aside all 
his suspicion and mistrust. For surely 
now she was at peace. ‘The child was 
his and hers, she loved it, and some day, 
not far distant, her exquisite soul would 
waken, and, like a tame bird, flutter to 
his heart. 


illimitabie 
perfect free- 
Oh God! to be thus 


* * * * 


lt was June, and the day was _ hot. 
The sun laid his sweltering finger on 
the parched hill-side, and flung himself 
in a glorious shower in the lake below. 
Gottfried was at the chase, and Alinde, 
languid with the great heat, sat in her 
chamber, the child on her knee. The 
hours passed with leaden feet, and she 


was waiting—waiting—for what? She 
could not have said. 
A fierce restlessness seized her. She 


laid the child in the arms of her woman, 
and paced uneasily from room to room. 

The sun was setting. Like a globe 
of fire it hung over the horizon of the 
mere. She reached at last the armour- 
room, where a strange, wild instinct 
called her. Behind the arras—in the 
mailed suits which lined the wall—in 
the great oaken chests which held the 
chain shirts—where was it? She flung 
herself to the ground in despair. Was 
she never to find it? And as she fell 
her elbow caught the hidden spring, and 
up sprang a board, striking her in the 
face. But, unheeding the pain, she 
pressed forward. There it lay, the beau- 
tiful, the mystic raiment. At last! At 
last! 


SWAN 





MAID. 


Vown she flew through hall and pas- 
sage, past the gateway where the two 
paths parted, one leading to the forest, 
the other winding down to the lake. 
Down, down, light as a coe, the snowy 
leathers trailing over her arms, and as 
she turned to the path, the Ritter rode 
slowly towards the gate. 

He saw her, and, as an arrow to the 
bow, he flung himself from his horse 
and dashed down the path in pursuit. 
On she flew, wife no more, motherhood 
forgotten, swan-maid again, free swan- 
maid now and for ever. 


‘* Alinde ! Alinde !"’ he shouted, bow 
still in his hand, calling as he_ ran, 
‘* Alinde,’’ with the human passionate 
longing for the unattainable. 

She was now standing at the water’s 
edge, her eyes turned backwards with 


the frightened look of the hunted 
deer. For a moment she paused, then 
she stooped, her wings unfurled 
and the strong, white pinions clove 
the water. 

‘“Come back! Come back!’’ he 


roared. His breath came and went in 
leaps of agony. Oh faithless, oh shame- 
less one! 

A cry of madness burst from him, 
and he pulled the arrow from the quiver 
at his side, fitted it, and it flew. A 
scream of pain returned as an_ echo. 
Then a silence fell. Presently up rose 
the mystic death song of the swan; 
higher and higher it rose, its liquid gold 
swelling into a very passion of love and 
triumph till the heart ached with its 
sweetness and pain. 

So he stood, the unhappy knight, 
watching the receding swan, the drops 
of agony thick on his brow while he 
listened to the death dirge of his happi- 
ness. The rose light faded from the 


sky, the voice grew fainter and fainter. 

A grey gloaming dropped, and threw a. 

sombre mantle over the mere, and in its 

grey descent the song died into silence. 
Then night fell. 
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HERE are in London the most fas- 

T cinating old-world nooks and 
corners wholly unknown to the 
Londoner, who is either plunged in the 
dizzy vortex of city life and work, or 
else absorbed in the tyrannical throes 
of society. 1 know of no keener delight 
than to wander about London City, and 
to trace out the story of past times; 
whether it be a tale of valorous deeds, a 
romance of love or the story of some 
great monastic foundation—all are to 
my mind equally fascinating in interest. 
Georges Cain, that great archeologist 
writer on old Paris, has just written a 
book which he calls the ‘‘ Stones of 
Paris.”’ How equally thrilling would be 
be a book on the ‘“‘ Stones of Lon- 
don.’’ Ah! if only these grey old 
stones, which have withstood the 
ravages of fire and plague, war and civil 
strife, could but be endowed with a voice 
to repeat to us what they have been wit- 
nesses of in so many past centuries, it 
would indeed be a chronicle more mar- 


vellous than that of the Venerable 
Bede’s or of the caustic Chaucer. But 
alas! These stones do not speak. At 


least not to the casual passer-by who 
does not try to make them vibrate to 
his own heart pulsations. However, all 
things in creation respond to the soul 
which knows how to play on the chords 
that slumber and need only the sympa- 
thetic touch to rouse them out of the 
sleep of past centuries. 

There is a corner of old London where 
the ancient Norman church speaks to 
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me of the bold deeds of France’s knights 
when they first conquered our island; 
where the monastic gateway tells of the 
monks, half saints, half warriors, who 
welcomed back to England’s shores Ed- 
ward I. and his lovely ** chére reine ”’ 
from Palestine ; where the narrow streets 
with gables and mullioned houses re- 
call where Flemish traders sold their 
goods, cloth and wool from the looms 
of Flanders, and where Dick Whitting- 
ton first entered the wonderful city as 
a barefooted lad with his cat nestled in 
his arms, and where later on he was to 
attain to the greatest of all civic digni- 
ties. 

Let us begin our ramble down Cloth 
Fair, where it is impossible to imagine 
that we ure living in the 2oth century, 
an age of motors and aeroplanes, days 
of noise, rush and feverish haste. Here 
in this quiet street, with timbered and 
gabled houses, and projecting eaves, we 
are carried back to medizval times. 

At the far end of Cloth Fair we find 
an old inn dating back to the 15th cen- 
tury, which claims to be the oldest 
licensed public house in the city of Lon- 
don. It is a quaint old-world house ; 
called the ‘‘ Dick Whittington Inn.’’ 
Here, tradition asserts that Dick Whit- 
ington arrived as a lad tired and foot- 
sore, when the bells of St. Mary le Bow 
had lured him on to London with the 
silvery chimes which foretold that he 
would be thrice Lord Mayor of London. 
The Innkeeper, a kind-hearted man, 
took pity on the worn-out lad, and gave 
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Dick and his Cat a supper and a bed. 
Alas! for tradition and legendary lore! 
I hate to demolish them; but hard his- 
torical facts are there to refute all the 
charming tales of Dick Whittington and 
his Cat. Tradition proclaims he was a 
poor country lad who came to London 
on foot to make his fortune with his Cat, 
brought from his native village. His- 
tory says he was a son of Sir William 
Whittington, of Poulteney in Glouces- 
tershire, that he came on horseback with 
his man servant in attendance, to be ap- 
prenticed to Sir Hugh Fitzwarren, the 
richest mercer in London, whose daugh- 
ter Alice he afterwards married. 

~ As for the time-honoured legend of 
Dick Whittington’s Cat, several explan- 
ations have been given about it. A 
‘‘cat’’ is a ship of the peculiar Norwe- 
gian build which Whittington used to 
bring coals from Newcastle to London. 
He was the first person to start a ven- 
ture in the Newcastle coaling trade and 
made the most of his immense fortune 
in this way. Hence, the cat or ship 
used by him came to be associated with 
his name. 

Another learned authority asserts that 
the French word ‘‘ achat ’’ was used at 
the time in England for the English 
word “‘ trading ”’ (i.e., buying and sell- 
ing), and that Whittington made his 
money by ‘‘ achat,’’ corrupted by Eng- 
lish phraseology to ‘‘a cat.’? Over 
Whittington’s grave in the Church of 
St. Michael Royal, on College Hill, 
there used to be the following epitapn, 
which was destroyed during the Fire 
of London :— 

Beneath this stone lies Whittington, 

Sir Richard rightly named, 

Who three times Lord Mayor served in London, 

In which he ne’er was blamed. 

He rose from indigence to wealth 

By industry and that, 

For lo! he scorned to gain by stealth 

What he got by a cat. 

He certainly became the richest man in 
the City of London, and repeatedly 
made important loans to King Henry 
V., which he never got refunded. He 
spent his money with no grudging hand 
on beautifying London. College Hill 
derives its name from the Whittington 
College he founded and built on that 


spot. He also built one of the hand- 
somest gates of the City Wall—New- 
gate—where his statue with the cat long 
stood, till quite recent years, when 
Newgate prison was pulled down. He 
built a part of the Guildhall, restored 
and enlarged the church and hospital of 
St. Bartholomew, endowed the Library 
of Christ’s Hospital, and built alms- 
houses in many parts of the city. 

On turning out of Cloth Fair we 
arrive in front of St. Bartholomew, 
which is the oldest and most beautiful 
of all the old London churches. It dates 
from the beginning of the 12th cen- 
tury, and carries us right back to the 
Norman times. 

When William Rufus invaded Nor- 
mandy to get possession of his brother's, 
Robert Curtmantle’s, lands, while he 
was in the Holy Land as a Crusader in 
1096, a young Breton peasant lad, 
named Rahere, attached himself to the 
King of England’s army as a sort of 
camp follower. He crossed over to 
England when William Rufus returned 
home. He had a sprightly tongue and 
ready wit, and when hanging about the 
court he would amuse the knights and 
their squires. 

When King Henry Beauclerc lost his 
children in the wreck of the ‘‘ Blanche 
Nef,’’ none of the Court could make the 
king smile till they bethought them- 
selves of bringing in to him Rahere, 
who by his wit chased away the king’s 
melancholy moods when at their very 
worst. Rahere became the _ king’s 
jester, and such a favourite did he be- 
come at Court that Henry I. promoted 
him to great honours, and endowed him 
with much wealth. He was made a 
knight and given many rich lands 
and estates. But alas! such wonderful 
good fortune seemed to turn Rahere’s 
head. He became one of the most pro- 
fligate knights at the English Court. 
On a certain night, as he sought his 
couch after a midnight revel, St. Bar- 
tholomew appeared to him, and 
threatened him with the most awful 
doom unless he repented of his evil ways 
and went on a pilgrimage to Rome. 
Rahere awoke from his dream in great 
fear of the horrors of hell with which 
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St. Bartholomew had 
threatened him. He 
at once arose and 
sought the king to 
crave his leave to start 
on his _ pilgrimage. 
Rahere shortly after- 
wards set out for 
Rome with an attend- 
ant train of knights, 
squires, and men-at- 
arms. While in 





Rome Rahere fell grievously ill, and 
death seemed so near to him that 
he never thought he would _— see 
England’s shores again. He called 
upon his patron saint St. Bartho- 
lomew, who appeared to him for 
the second time in a dream, and told 
him that he would recover from his 
sickness if he would only promise on 
his return to London to build a hospital 
for poor men dedicated to St. Bartholo- 
mew. Rahere promised all that the 
Saint required of him, and he promptly 
recovered from his sickness. He jour- 
neyed back to England with all speed 
to fulfil his promise, as the saints of 
medieval times were apt to make life 
















very unpleasant to those of their 
votaries who failed to keep their vows. 
Rahere bought the ground for his hos- 
pital at Smithfield, and started the build- 
ing of it. 

St. Bartholomew must, I am afraid, 
have been endowed with a rather grasp- 
ing nature, as he appeared to Rahere 
yet again for the third time in a dream, 
and ordered him to build a church as 
well as the hospital. Rahere once more 
promised to do the exacting saint’s be- 
hest. He founded and built the hospital 
of St. Bartholomew’s, which still exists 
‘a perennial fountain of life and 
health,’’ as Walter Besant very appro- 
priately calls it. Rahere also built and 
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founded the Priory, and the most beau- 
tiful church of St. Bartholomew, which 
remains to this day one of London’s 
most noble monuments, and the purest 
and most perfect example of Norman 
architecture to be found in all England. 
The church was begun in 1123, and 
Rahere chose as the architect of his 
church Alfune, who had just finished 
the building of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 
As was the case with most of the archi- 
tects of the Middle Ages, Alfune was a 
monk, and he became the first 4lmoner 
of St. Bartholomew-the-Greater. This 
Alfune was wont to go every morning 
to the shambles, just opposite the hos 
pital and church (what is now the Smith- 
field meat market) to beg for meat for 
the inmates of the hospital. Thus we 
know from the very oldest chronicles in 
existence that from time immemorial 
Smithfield’s was used as a cattle; horse, 
and meat market. 

As for Rahere, he became the first 
Prior of his own foundation, and the 
splendid tomb in which he lies buried is 
one of the most beautiful mcnuments 
of the church. 

At the dissolution the Priory of St. 
Bartholomew was sold to Sir Richard 
Rich. It had been difficult to find any 
would-be buyer for it and many other 
church lands because there was a very 
prevalent idea that ill-luck aligh‘ed on 
the families who acquired any p-operty 
having belonged to priests or monks. 

Later on the church was partly de- 
spoiled for building purposes. What 
remained of it was absolutely neglected. 
Costermongers built sheds in the grave- 
yard, a tobacco factory was set up in 
the refectory, the east cloisters were 
turned into a smithy, the Lady Chapel 
was used partly as a lace factory, partly 
as a printing office. 

But in recent years all that is left of 
the beautiful Norman structure has been 
recovered and restored. From the ex- 
quisite Triforium one gets a most won- 
derful view of the perfect architecture 
of this grand old church. 

A small patch of the old graveyard is 
still to be seen on the left of the porch 
and here is yearly enacted a quaint old 
medieval ceremony. A certain number 


of poor old widows come to pick up the 
sixpences dropped on the tombstones 
for them. The testator’s name who left 
this money for the purpose has been 
long forgotten, the funds had also 
vanished, but the quaint old-world cere- 
mony has been revived and added to by 
some charitable persons. 

Let us now leave St. Bartholomew’s 
to wend our way to another beautiful 
old relic of medizval London. We turn 
down St. John’s Street and we come to 
the imposing old gateway of St. John’s, 
which was in the long past centuries the 
entrance of the Priory of the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. 
This order of monastic soldiers 
was founded in Jerusalem in_ the 
11th century and their principal du- 
ties were to attend to the needs 
of the sick and wounded pilgrims who 
journeved to the Holy Land. The 
renowned Saladin, when he_ took 
Jerusalem back from the Christians, 
paid a tribute to the Knights of 
St. John by allowing them to retain 
possession of their hospitals for a whole 
year after the Saracens had reconquered 
the Holy City, as he found that their 
care of the sick and wounded extended 
to the Turks as well as to the Christians. 
The knights on leaving Jerusalem 
settled at Acre, from where they were 
driven in 1291. They eventually moved 
to Cyprus, to Rhodes, and finally to 
Malta in 1530, where they remained till 
Napoleon took possession of the island 
and dispersed the knights. 

An English branch of this military 
order of monastic knights was founded 
in Clerkenwell in the year 1100. The 
Priory Church, of which nothing but the 
beautiful Norman crypt remains, was 
founded by Jorden de Briset, a Norman 
Baron attached to the Court of Henry 
I. This Briset and his pious wife Muriel 
spent their whole fortune on the erec- 
tion of the Church and Priory buildings. 
Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, had 
come to London to consecrate the 
Church of the Knights Templars which 
had just been completed on the banks 
of the Thames. Jorden de Briset asked 
him also to consecrate the Church of 
St. John’s, which impressive ceremony 
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took place on the 4th March, 1185. The 
crypt of this church which is still in an 
absolutely perfect condition, is the oldest 
building in London, with the exception 
of the White Tower in the Tower of 
London, dating from 1180, and the muni- 
ment or treasury crypt of Edward the 
Confessor in Westminster Abbey. The 
beautiful old gateway of St. John’s is 
to my mind one of the most impressive 
sights in London. This grand old gate 
house was built by Prior Docwra, in 
1504. It is late Gothic in style and con- 
sists of a large arched gateway with a 
hall above it flanked on either side by 
towers and surmounted by an embattled 
parapet. The accompanying illustra- 
tion will give my readers a better idea of 
this old gateway than any pen descrip- 
tion. Of course this gateway, when it 
was rebuilt by Prior Docwra, took the 
place of a much older one. Many his- 
torical facts are associated with the 
Priory of St. John’s. It was here that 
Edward I. lived for some time with 
Eleanor of Castile when they returned 
from the Holy Land. Wat Tyler vented 
his fury against the luckless Priory. He 
beheaded the prior and burnt down a 
great part of the building. ll these 
were rebuilt and the Priory again be- 
came a royal abode when Henry V. 


came to the throne and, wishing to break 
entirely with his former boon com- 
panions with whom he had led a wild 
life when only Prince of Wales, he came 
to reside at the Priory, issuing a procla- 
mation that none of his former chosen 
companions should come within ten 
miles of the Priory grounds. 

Queen Mary Tudor also resided here 
when she was only Princess Mary and 
while her brother Edward VI. was on 
the throne. The old gateway is not only 
interesting from an architectural and his- 
torical point of view, but also from a 
literary one. It is in the large room 
over the gateway that Cave began in 
1731 the publication of the ‘‘ Gentle- 
men’s Magazine.’’ Here worked for 
many years, doing the hack work of the 
Magazine, Samuel Johnson, when he ar- 
rived in London poor and unknown and 
glad to accept any literary job offered 
to him. It was also here that John- 
son’s friend, David Garrick, made his 
first public appearance before a select 
literary audience. He played Fielding’s 
‘* Mock Doctor.”’ 

And now within a few steps of St. 
John’s Gate, we turn to another monas- 
tic foundation of the Middle Ages; the 
Charterhouse. In 1349, the very year 
when Edward IV. created the most 
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noble Order of the Garter, London was 
visited by a terrible attack of pestilence. 
The deaths were so appalling day by 
day that the dead bodies lay heaped up 
in the streets, time and space alike be- 
ing wanting to give the victims Chris- 
tian burial. Some Carthusian monks, 
who had come over from ‘‘La Char- 
treuse,’’ in France, were moved to 
pity and asked to be given a piece 
of waste land where day and night they 
would work to give Christian burial to 
the plague victims. Stratford, Bishop 
of London, bought at Smithfield, just 
outside the city walls, what was known 
as ‘‘No Man’s Land.’’ There were 
buried in this Charter House church- 
yard no less than 50,000 persons having 
died of the plague. A chapel was built 
for the repose of the souls of the de- 
parted, and a little later, in 1731, a Car- 
thusian monastery was founded there 
and took its name, the Charter House, 
from the Chartreuse monks. Like all 
monastic houses the Priory of the Char- 
terhouse was dissolved under Henry 
VIII. After a good many vicissitudes 
the Charterhouse passed into the hands 
of the Duke of Norfolk. He built the 
noble hall which remains exactly as it 
was originally and is now the dining hall 
of the Poor Brethren. A little later we 
find the Charterhouse bought by Thomas 
Sutton, who made a fabulous fortune in 
sea borne coal. Sutton endowed the 
Charterhouse as a charity by the name 


of the Hospital of St. James. Sutton’s 
endowment was sorely criticised by 
many. Bacon wrote thus: “‘ For to 


design the Charterhouse, a building fit 
to be a prince’s habitation, for the hos- 
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pital, is as if one should give in alms a 
richly embroidered cloak to a beggar.’’ 
The foundation included a hospital for 
eighty pensioners, gentlemen by birth, 
and a school for children of poverty- 
stricken parents. The school was re- 
moved to Godalming in 1872 but the 
hospital for Poor Gentlemen remains as 
Sutton founded it. 

Last autumn I went over the Charter 
House, not for the first time by any 
means, but as I was specially working 
up old London I felt that I must refresh 
my memory of this delightful old-world 
place. 1 was fortunate to be received 
by one of the pensioners, who lives in 
the two rooms occupied by Thackeray, 
and where he is supposed ta have writ- 
ten the ‘‘ Newcomes.”’’ This old gen- 
tleman was quite a character, who 
chimed in beautifully with the literary 
associations of the rooms he lived in. He 
had had all his life a craze for bells and 
for our benefit he expatiated lengthily 
on their different chimes and symbols, 
on the quaint names they sometimes 
bore, on the inscriptions found on them, 
etc. Had I more time to spare with this 
delightfully garrulous old gentleman, | 
should have felt strongly tempted to 
write an essay on Church Bells. 

And now perforce must I close this 
short ramble in medizval London, hop- 
ing at some future time to take my 
readers to many another old-world spot 
where knights have fought and toved, 
where monks have prayed and illumin- 
ated their priceless missals, where beau- 
tiful women have lured men on to their 
fate, and where we can evolve the glor- 
ious pages of England’s past history. 








THE WAY OF INNOCENCE. 


An Episode in the University Career of ‘‘ Bulb,” Gentleman. 


Ey L. ALLSHORN. 


the first week during a resi- 

dence of five terms, | had 
settled down to a good solid spell of 
work. To-night a veritable fever for 
learning possessed me and for an hour 
and a half I had scarcely lifted my eyes 
from the table. Suddenly my furious 
brain-work was interrupted by a loud 
kicking at my ‘ sports’ door, followed 
by repeated shouts of *‘ Bulb!’; an op- 
probrious nickname by which a would- 
be wit had attempted to describe the 
charming plumpness of my figure. 

1 allowed my sports-door to suffer in 
silence for some time in the hope that 
its assailants would imagine I was out. 
However, the attack grew so vigorous 
and the various views expressed upon 
my character so positively brutal, that 
at last I rose and quietly opened the 
door. 

I think the calm dignity of my de- 
meanour must have been impressive, for 
the three intruders made no attack upon 
my person. Doubtless the increased 
intellectuality that this week of study 
had imparted to my features had its 
effect. They entered my room quietly 
enough, gazed at the book-laden table 
for some breathless seconds, and col- 
lapsed, awe-stricken, all three into the 
same chair. 

Again I think the spell of my person- 
ality would have enabled me to get rid 
of my visitors without further disturb- 
ance, if only that chair had been equal 
to the strain. But with a loud protest- 
ing shriek from its wicker-work limbs, 
it crumpled up on to the floor, and 
the spell was broken. The surging 
mass upon the floor resolved itself 
into three separate entities. They 
rose and rushed at the table and hurled 
my beloved books into every corner of 
my room, and commenced to empty a 
bag of bananas with which I was sus- 
taining myself during my hours of study. 


I was distinctly annoying. For 
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Myself they treated with indignity and 
hurled a banana peel in my face as 
though I were a dog waiting for their 
leavings. 

This was too much. Drawing myself 
to my full height—some five feet two— 
I thundered out ‘‘Well?”’ 

The stern ring of my voice quelled 
them for a minute, but their volatile 
characters could not retain the impres- 
sion, and they burst into unseemly howls 
of raucous laughter. I made another 
effort :— 

**May I ask, gentlemen, to what I am 
indebted for this intrusion ?’’ 

The irreverent Baird answered first :— 

‘Spare us, Bulb. You can’t emulate 
Brigadier Gerard with that corporation. 
The fact is we’ve decided you’ll make 
yourself ill with this work and we’re go- 


‘ing to take you out to see the rag.”’ 


‘*Do you realise,’’ I answered frig- 
idly, ‘‘ that the first part of my Tripos 
is near? And you want me to join a 
pack of freshers dancing round a bon- 
fire and imagining themselves glori- 
ously tight on one whiskey and soda?”’ 

The aggressive Hooper hurled Vol- 
ume One of Stubb’s Constitutional His- 
tory at my head. It missed and shat- 
tered the glass front of a group of the 
college Literary Society. I decided to 
change my tactics. Evidently they were 
so excited that they had forgotten the 
respect due to me. Accordingly I de- 
scended to their own level. 

‘*Come along then, you blithering 
infants. But you know what an un- 
lucky wretch I am. I’m certain to be 
‘ progged’ for doing nothing.”’ 

I donned my cap and gown and we 
clattered down the spiral staircase into 
the court. I should mention that to-day 
was the King’s birthday. This, coupled 
with the fact that we had the same day 
drawn a match with the hitherto victor- 
ious South African XV., was sufficient 
to ensure some riotous celebrations 
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among the less sober portion of the com- 
munity, to which category my three 
friends, unhappily, belonged. I con- 
soled myself with the thought that my 
own graver influence would restrain 
them somewhat and avert any conflict 
with authority which their giddiness 
would otherwise probably have pro- 
voked. It was my duty, I reflected, to 
see them safely through. Accordingly 
I allowed myself to be seized by each 
arm, and the four of us, linked to- 
gether, marched across the market- 
square ‘‘en route’’ for Midsummer 
Common. 

The streets were somewhat rowdy. It 
grieved me to see that many of 
my fellow undergraduates were too 
hilarious to be sober. There was a 
steady stream of caps and gowns to- 
wards the Common, and an accompany- 
ing horde of ‘‘ townees,’’ ready to take 
advantage of the general confusion to 
indulge in lawless escapades. Notwith- 
standing my remonstrances, my com- 
panions persisted in smoking, in spite 
of their academic dress, a flagrant 
breach of university regulations which 
caused some pain to my law-abiding 
nature. 


I began to grow decidedly uneasy. 
The demeanour of the three graces with 
whom I was linked was becoming in- 
creasingly wild. I foresaw trouble, and 
feared that my own innocence would be 
difficult to prove in such compromising 
company. I strongly suspected that 
they themselves were not entirely free 
from the influence of alcohol. The 
poisonous liquid had lain dormant in 
their blood until the hurry and general 
excitement was rousing it to action. 
Baird disgusted me by singing out 
**Goo’-night’’ to every female we 
passed in our hasty career. Hooper 
darted into a shop, and purchased an 
enormous stick of peppermint-rock, 
which he proceeded to break over mv 
head. When I stopped and commenced 
a vigorous protest against such un- 
seemliness, the ‘‘ Llama ’’—or, to give 
him his correct cognomen, Warbleton— 
silenced my eloquence by deliberately 
imprinting a vinous kiss upon my nose. 
It was all very painful, and my spirits 
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drooped at the exhibition of so much 
youthful depravity. Had it not been 
that their condition was entirely due to 
an ebullition of animal spirits, and not 
to an inherent fondness for intoxicants, 
I should certainly have severed my 
friendship from them. But I made 
allowances, and permitted myself to be 
dragged towards disaster. 

We arrived on the Common without 
any collision with the authorities. Here 
a fearful scene met my eyes. In the 
centre of a large, excited crowd a huge 
bonfire was blazing. By its lurid glare 
I could see scores of undergraduates 
storming a long line of wooden fencing, 
and tearing down massive pieces of 
timber, which they dragged towards the 
hungry flames. The indignant house- 
holders defended their fencing with 
brooms, clothes-props, and_ carpet- 
beaters. Angry-faced women’ were 
showering blows upon the heads and 
hands of the attackers. I will say fo~ 
these latter that they attempted no re- 
prisals, but received the chastisement as 
a natural retaliation, and greeted a blow 
well delivered with cheers of encourage- 
ment—when it fell on someone else’s 
person. One good lady, with a good- 
humoured grin, was employing a garden 
hose with great effect, and shrieking 
voluble abuse. But, however vigorous 
the defence, the attack was not to be 
discouraged, and the flames leapt 
higher and higher. 

The mere sight of the conflagration 
was sufficient to destroy the last vestige 
of self-control in my companions. They 
declared their intention of joining in the 
attack upon the palings. I pleaded with 
them. I rose to such heights of elo- 
quence as I had rarely before attained. 
I besought them to remember their 
mothers and sisters. I recalled the 
high reputation of their families. But 
though I fancied that I saw tears in the 
Llama’s eyes, though their faces 
whitened at the earnestness of my 
appeals, they were not to be dissuaded. 
They dashed towards the scene of battle, 
and I was left alone. 

In a state of terrible dejection, I 
dragged myself unthinkingly, like the 
moth to the candle, towards the cheer- 
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ful glow of the leaping flames. I had 
just gained the outskirts of the crowd 
when a new factor appeared on the 
scene. Hitherto the forces of law and 
order had been represented by one 
Proctor and his attendant ‘‘ bulldogs.”’ 
Unwilling to risk his sacred person in 
the turbulent crowd, the academic dig- 
nitary had taken up a position on a 
raised eminence behind a_ particularly 
stout fence, and, except when an un- 
usually enterprising youth had ventured 
within the range of his two silk-hatted 
satellites, he had contented himself with 
gazing sadly upon the scene below. 
Now, however, a force of some twenty 
police appeared as a more active symbol 
of authority. Many of the townsmen 
began to disperse at this unwelcome 
sight, but the gown-clad myrmidons, 
conscious of a certain immunity from the 
civil arm, did not visibly decrease in 
numbers or activity. 


The police accordingly commenced a 
rear attack upon the palings, and suc- 
ceeded in dispersing the depredators, 
who, however, reassembled around the 
fire. They were not to be allowed to re- 
main here for long. The police formed 
into line, and commenced a series of 
‘“‘ drives.”” Perhaps it was incautious 
of me to remain under the circum- 
stances. However, though I view un- 
necessary bravado with great dis- 
pleasure, I realised that in this par- 
ticular case it was incumbent upon me 
to stand my ground. To flee would be 
tantamount to a confession of participa- 
tion in the disorderly scenes, and as I 
had been merely a spectator, I resolved 
to protest my innocence by maintaining 
my present attitude of neutrality. 

I persevered in this laudable aloof- 
ness until I saw a line of helmets com- 
ing towards me at a quick trot. It then 
occurred to me that there was, after all, 
another side to the question. By 
standing my ground I was only em- 
barrassing the police in the execution of 
their duty. I considered that the poor 
fellows had a sufficiently difficult task 
without the unnecessary and formidable 
obstacle which my immobility would 
place before them. Accordingly I re- 
solved to sacrifice my personal dignity 


to humane considerations, and joined in 
the crowd of fugitives, whose guilty 
flight was due to such different motives 
to my own. 

Glancing round during my progress I 
saw that the line of constables was 
almost on my heels. I was immedi- 
ately consumed with a still more ardent 
anxiety to remove the embarrassment 
that I represented from their path, and 
darted forward with lightning rapidity. 
Then the crash came. A clumsy fellow 
in front of me thought fit to catch his 
foot in some obstacle, and fell down at 
full length. In the natural sequence of 
events I rapidly took up a prostrate 
position upon his fallen body, and in the 
act my nose came into contact with the 
back of his head. A violent pain im- 
mediately ensued in that member, but 
was at once eclipsed by a still more 
terrible agony. A running foot kicked 
against the sole of my boot, a horrible 
oath sounded in my ears, and then a 
gigantic mass crashed down upon my 
devoted form. 

Oh! the terror of those instants of 
suffering! In the silent watches of the 
night I start up at the memory of it, my 
brow bathed with a cold perspiration, 
my eyes staring in horror, my arms 
raised to ward off the impending doom. 

But I do not wish to harrow others 
with a too faithful picture of my awful 
experience. Suffice it to say that as the 
ponderous object fell upon me all the 
breath in my body was expelled in one 
shrieking whistle. I felt my stomach 
distributing itself on either side of my 
body in an incredibly painful process; 
and then merciful oblivion overtook me. 

Of the poor wretch underneath me I 
have not the heart to speak. 

When consciousness returned some 
few seconds later I dragged my pain- 
racked body into a sitting position. 
Then I looked up, and saw the instru- 
ment that had inflicted such suffering 
upon me. A huge mountain of flesh, 
some six feet four inches in height, and 
clad in the uniform of the Cambridge 
City Police, was scowling down upon 
me, its face purple with rage, its breath 
coming in short angry gasps. 

‘*You’ve gone a bit too far this time, 
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young gen’leman,’’ it said. ‘‘ De- 
liberately tripped me up, that’s what you 
did. A joke’s a joke, but when it comes 
to ’alf killing a man with a wife and 
children, it ain’t a joke no longer. Re- 
port you to the University authorities, 
that’s what I'll do. Obstructing the 
perlice in the performance of duty, and 
thereby causing grievous bodily ‘arm! 
That’s ‘ow it’s going down. I'll 
trouble you for yer name and address.”’ 

‘“My good fellow,” I _ replied, 
struggling to my feet and endeavouring 
to assume my usual dignity of attitude, 
while at the same time staunching the 
stream of blood from my nose, “* the 
least you can do is to apologise for 
assaulting me in this fashion. 1 con- 
sider your attitude quite unwarrant- 
able.”’ 

‘“None of yer uppishness, young 
gen’leman. A man of my age can’t be 
trifled with. I don’t bear no grudge, 
but yer name and address | mean to 
’ave.”’ 

I gave it him correctly, and dismissed 
him with a wave of my hand. The 
physical discomfort | was enduring was 
still too acute to allow his threat to 
cause much apprehension in my mind. 
I felt exceedingly unhappy, and wished 
to go home. ‘There was no sign of my 
companions near, and accordingly I com- 
menced to wend my solitary and weary 
way across the common. My nose was 
still causing me much trouble. 

I gained the railings, and turned down 
the dimly-lighted street. Suddenly I 
heard feminine giggles behind me, and 
a voice said :— 

** Does yer mother know you’re out ?’’ 

My wisest course would have been to 
pay no attention whatever to this im- 
pudent remark. But I felt it my duty 
to rebuke such rudeness, and turned 
round. A pitiful sight met my gaze. 
Two small girls of some fourteen or fif- 
teen years, clad in cheap and somewhat 
soiled garments, stood before me, 
giggling in a brazen and unaccountable 
fashion. The sight was altogether too 
much for me. I confess to an excess of 
sentiment in my notions of the opposite 
sex, and to see these two girls, of such 
tender years but such forward manners, 
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roaming the streets at eleven o'clock at 
night, and addressing insulting remarks 
to a man who was an utter stranger, 
all this seemd infinitely sad to me. 
Tears started to my eyes, and I deter- 
mined to reprove them, and endeavour 
to make them see the rudeness and un- 
seemliness of their conduct. 

‘** Little girls,’’ I said, ‘“‘ don’t you 
know that it is very rude to address re- 
marks of that kind to your elders? 
Surely ms 

‘“Watch ‘is nose bleeding,’’ inter- 
rupted one of them. ‘‘ Don’t ’e look a 
treat ?”’ 

I began to grow angry. 

‘* Go home to bed, you little wretches. 
What are you doing out at this time of 
night? It’s positively disgraceful to see 
two de 

‘* Proggins!’’ ejaculated the girls 
simultaneously, and took to their heels 
in panic. 

A cold shiver ran down my back at 
that dread word. A Proctor had just 
turned the corner of the street in which 
I stood, and a “* bulldog ’’ was running 
heavily towards me. I realised the 
peril of my position. I was caught ‘‘ in 
flagranto delicto’’ in conversation with 
the opposite sex, and this is a crime of 
the gravest character in the eyes of 
authority. Flight suggested itself to 
me, but a glance in the other direction 
showed me another ‘* bulldog ’’ coming 
to cut off possible victims; the practise 
is reprehensible, but commonly in use. 
There was nothing for it but to summon 
up all my natural dignity, and face the 
situation in the most becoming manner. 

Accordingly, when the usual request, 
‘* The Proctor wishes to speak to you, 
sir,’’ was uttered, I walked towards 
that dignitary with erect head and fear- 
less mien. We saluted one another 
gravely. 

‘* I find you in conversation with two 
girls at eleven o'clock at night. You 
know this is a very serious offence?’’ 

‘** I trust, sir,’’ I replied calmly, ‘‘that 
you do not argue any moral lapse from 
the position in which you find me. The 
children had been impudent to me, and 
I was endeavouring to show them the 
error of their ways.”’ 
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‘** That will do,’’ he said, with quite 
unnecessary asperity. ‘‘ Your tutor will 
no doubt hear your explanations. Your 
name and college, please? Thank you. 
Now kindly return at once to yout 
rooms.”’ 

I raised my cap and staggered away, 
sick at heart. What was in store for 


me? Expulsion? Rustication? Men 
had been ‘‘ sent down’”’ for such an 
offence. I was innocent even of 


philandering, but would the blind eye of 
authority discern and understand the 
high motives that had moved me? I 
doubted it. I dragged myself back to 
my college with grim, set face. The 
crowds opened to let me pass, conscious 
that here was a man who was face to 
face with tragedy. I gained the little 
court in which my rooms were s:tuated, 
mounted the staircase with weary feet, 
and entered my rooms. 

A strange spectacle greeted my sad- 
dened eyes. ‘the Llama was lying full 
length on the table, flourishing a police- 
man’s helmet victoriously. Baird was 
sitting in a corner with a ‘‘ bulldog’s’”’ 
silk hat on his head. Hooper was busy 
replenishing three glasses with my 
whiskey, holding a captured broom in 
one hand. All three had evidently been 
in the thick of the fray, and all had 
secured trophies, and all three had, as 
it subsequently transpired, escaped 
without mishap. Such is the justice of 
the world! The innocent alone suffer! 

They greeted my appearance with 
howls of laughter and ironical cheers. 

“Whence this blood, O Bulb?” 
queried the Llama. 

I told my story, much as it is set 
down here. It was greeted with re- 
newed spasms of unsympathetic and 
bacchic mirth. But at length they re- 
covered some measure of seemliness, 
and Baird said: 


‘“* Really though, Bulb, this is rather 
serious, you know. Talking to two 


girls! Oh you wicked old man!” 
““We are thoroughly ashamed of 
you,”’ said the Llama, gravely. ‘‘ But 


cheer up, Bulb, at the worst you'll be 
sent down, and you've always got suffi- 
cient to live on in a cottage.” 


** Live!’’ I ejaculated fiercely. ‘‘ Do 
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you think | will live under such a dis- 
grace. No, if the University casts me 
out | go to—death!”’ 

Loud cheers greeted this awful 
decision. 1 was touched by so sponta- 
neous a tribute to the courage of my 
resolve, and had to flick away a tear 
from the corner of my eye. I am of a 
very emotional nature, and my almost 
feminine susceptibility to pathetic cir- 
cumstances is in curious contrast to that 
stern manliness which is an inherent 
trait of my character. And when my 
three friends discarded their facetious- 
ness and crowded around me with ex- 
pressions of sympathy and comfort, my 
highly-strung nervous system com- 
pletely gave way. With one heartrend- 
ing sob, I flung my arms round the 
Llama’s neck, and burst into a flood cf 
scalding tears. 

It was a very painful scene. The 
Llama was so overwrought by my col- 
lapse that he commenced to apply a 
handkerchief to my face so vigorously 
that my nose again started to bleed. 
Hooper forced half a glassful of raw 
whiskey down my throat, and then all 
three carried me into my bedroom, laid 
me on the bed, and divested me of my 
clothing. I was then tenderly tucked 
into bed, the light was blown out, and 
I was left alone. As the door closed on 
my departing comrades I heard strange 
gurgling sounds, which must have re- 
sulted from their endeavours to stifle 
the overflow of their own sympathetic 
emotion. 

I will not detail the despairing 
thoughts of the night. Ever before my 
eyes there rose the picture of a fair, 
young life, so full of promise, ruined by 
an injudicious but innocent effort to 
turn evildoers from their path. There 
was infinite pathos and tragedy in the 
picture. The dawn brought sleep to my 
weary eyes, and when I awoke | found 
that I had regained a measure of calm 
and fortitude, to enable me to face the 
ordeal that was before me. 

The inevitable summons came at 12 
o’clock, and I crossed the court to 
the senior Tutor’s rooms with a stoical 
and fearless air, conscious of my inno- 
cence, mindful of my pride. The inter- 
view was disagreeable in the extreme, 
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too disagreeable to set down here. The 
Tutor was a large, ponderous man of 
painfully brusque manners. He was 
almost insulting at times, and I had 
much ado to restrain myself from lay- 
ing violent hands on him. It seemed 
that the aggressive policeman had spite- 
fully carried out his threat, and that 
there were two charges against my 
name. I defended myself vigorously. I 
related the narrow escape from death 
which had resulted in the constable’s un- 
reasonable accusation. I discoursed at 
adequate length on the elevated motives 
which had induced me to converse with 
the two young females. I declaimed my 
innocence in impassioned terms, which 
might have moved a Jeffries to mercy ; 
and then I awaited the verdict. 

‘““It seems, Mr. Brown, that you’ve 
been remarkably foolish rather than de- 
liberately insubordinate. It’s really 
hard to believe that a man of your age 
could be so utterly childish and simple. 
Consider yourself very fortunate. You 
will be gated at 8 o'clock for the re- 
mainder of the term. Good morning, 
and endeavour to learn a little worldly 
wisdom.”’ 
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ihe revulsion of feeling was at first 
so great that I could remember nothing 
except that the worst had not befallen 
me. I stood out in the sunlight. 1 
gazed at the venerable brick walls, at 
the green sward, at the mullioned win- 
dows. All these were still mine. I was 
not cast out from their beloved pre- 
cincts. They would continue to shelter 
me, a hard-working student, burning the 
midnight oil in an insatiable search for 
knowledge. 

Suddenly the full degradation of my 
sentence flashed upon me. ‘‘ Gated”’ 
at 8! To all intents and purposes I was 
not to leave the college after dark. The 
shame of it! Had | been sent down, 
had my career been ruined, my life 
wrecked, I. could still have kept my 
pride. In the magnitude of my suffer- 
ing I should have retained my dignity. 
But that I should be treated thus ignom- 
iniously, that I should be humiliated, 
stigmatised as foolish and childish and 
simple, that I should be confined within 
the walls of my college as a predatory 
schoolboy is forbidden to go out of 
bounds—I, William Henry Theodore 
Wellington Brown! 





Mortality. 


By Hersert Porter. 


How fleet the silent hours of Time, 
That bring us life and lead to death, 


Whose countless 
breath 


aeons are like i 


Evanishéd. 


lHiow move we from our youthful prime 
We grow, we think, we live, we act, 
Our mental stature is our fact 
Unlamentéd. 


How little do we learn of life, 
And all therein so nobly great, 
How often do we curse cold Fate, 
Embitteréd. 


llow petty are the ways of strife, 
How stinted is the love we give ; 
We die—and leave this life we live 
Unconqueréd. 
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| That’s why we asked you round 
to-night.’’ Dangerfield glanced 
at his wife as he spoke. ‘*‘ Two years 
ago to-day we took the irrevocable step 
and answered ‘I will,’ isn’t it, little 
woman? ”’ 
Mrs. Dangerfield looked up from her 


” 


work. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said with a smile. 

The other man blew a cloud of smoke 
from his cigar. ‘‘ How time flies,’’ he 
said slowly. 

Dangerfield laughed. ‘‘Yes, we’re 
none of us getting younger. I wonder 
you don’t marry, Bishop.’’ He laughed 
good-humouredly. ‘*‘ Do you know I 
thought you were fond of Kitty once, 
old man.’’ 

Dangerfield was not an observer of 
small things, those small things which 
count for so much in the intercourse of 
daily life, or he would have noticed a 
shadow pass across his friend’s face. 

‘* Don’t be so ridiculous, Harry,” 
said his wife hurriedly. 

‘*’Pon my word I did,’’ responded 
Dangerfield. 

A few moments later he rose and left 
the room. Mrs. Dangerfield glanced up 
from her work, and at her companion. 
‘** I am afraid Harry is a little tactless at 
times,’’ she said. 

Bishop looked at her. ‘‘ He is not to 
know, since you have not told him,’’ he 
replied gently. ‘‘ It only shows how 
true is the saying regarding a stray 
arrow.”’ 

He flicked the ash off his cigar. ‘‘At 
any rate, Harry was the lucky man,”’ 
he said with a smile, which perplexed 
Mrs. Dangerfield. 
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When Dangerfield returned the two 
were talking on commonplace subjects. 

He turned to Bishop. ‘‘ You might 
come into my study,’’ he said. ae 
want to have a chat with you.”’ 

Bishop rose with a murmured apology 
to his hostess. 

Dangerfield led the way into the small 
room where he attended to his business, 
and shut the door. ‘‘ Bishop,”’ he said, 
‘“T want your advice; you’ve been in 
the service longer than I have. I’m 
next on the list, and I’ve had orders 
to-day to take some papers over to 
Paris to-morrow—important letters.*' 

Bishop nodded. 

‘* It’s dangerous ?”’ 

A man of few words, who had faced 
danger in one form or another all his 
life, Bishop was not one to mince 
matters. ‘‘ It is,’’ he replied shortly, 
‘‘ very dangerous.’’ 

‘* How would you advise me to go?”’ 

‘* The usual way, via Calais. Travel 
as if you were on the most ordinary 
journey. The open hand is always the 
safest.”’ 

‘*Thanks.’’ Dangerfield remained 
silent for a moment, then he took a 
cigarette from his case, and lighted it. 
‘*T have often wondered since if I did 
right in marrying Kitty. You know, 
she worships the ground I tread on.”’ 

A shadow crossed the other’s face, 
‘*T know,”’ he said. 

‘* And if anything happened to me!”’ 

‘* My dear Dangerfield, you are feel- 
ing morbid to-night. Don’t think of 
such things.’’ 

‘* T know I shouldn’t, but the life of a 
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King’s Messenger is full of danger. 
One never knows what may happen.”’ 

‘** Danger is reduced to a minimum,”’ 
said Bishop. He remained silent for a 
moment. ‘‘ When do you start for 
Paris?’’ he asked suddenly. Anyone of 
an observant nature would have seen 
a direct connection between the two re- 
marks, but by Dangerfield it passed un- 
noticed. 

‘* To-morrow.”’ 

‘* By the night train?” 

"a 

Bishop nodded. 

Presently he rose. 

‘* Off already ?’’ said his host. 

‘* IT must; business, you know..’’ 

Dangerfield looked at his friend, the 
most trusted of the King’s Messengers. 
A man of reticence and action, who was 
seldom known to fail. ‘‘ You are a 
funny beggar,’’ he said, to which re- 
mark Bishop vouchsafed no reply. 

‘* You're going in to say good-night 
to Kitty?” 

*“* You.” 

Walking along the street, Bishop 
hailed the first vacant taxicab he met, 
and told the man to drive to an address 
in Kensington. Throughout the drive 
he was meditative; his brow was knit, 
and his face, at no time soft, was more 
than usually hard in expression. 

He travelled up in the lift to a flat 
upon the second floor. For a moment 
he stood before the door; then it was 
opened by a short, grey-haired man, a 
man who bore the same reputation in 
the Secret Service that he did as a 
Messenger. 

‘* Is that you, Bishop? ”’ 

‘“Yes. I wanted to ask you a ques- 
tion.”’ 

‘*Come inside. I’m all alone to- 
night.’’ He led the way into a small, 
plainly-furnished dining-room, essen- 
tially a bachelor’s room. 

Bishop stood in the centre of the 
room, in the full light. ‘‘ Verulam, 
what chance has a man of reaching 
Paris safely with papers now? ”’ 

The little man paused, and knowing 
the man who spoke, wondered at the 
question. ‘‘ About one in a thousand.” 


‘* Thanks,”’ said Bishop. ‘‘ That’s 
just about the chance I should give 
him.” 

He turned towards the door. I am 
sorry to trouble you so late for so silly 
a question,’’ he said. 

‘You are going already?’’ There 
was a look of perplexity on the face of 
the little man, one which had in no way 
diminished when he shut the door be- 
hind his visitor. ‘“‘If it was not 
Bishop,”’ he said to himself, ‘* I shoutd 
say it was a clear case of fear. But ! 
cannot believe that of him.’’ Forty-eight 
hours later, he knew his confidence was 
justified. 

The rooms at which Bishop stayed 
when in London, were not far from 
Verulam’s flat. He walked quickly 
through the streets, and letting him- 
self in with a latchkey, sat down and 
wrote a hurried letter. It was ad- 
dressed to Dangerfield. 

‘* Dear Dangerfield,’’ it ran, 

‘“*T believe you are travelling by the 
night train to Calais. From informa- 
tion I have received since I met you, 
let me strongly advise you to do so. It 
will be far safer. Remember me to 
Mrs. D. With kind regards to yourself, 
Yours, 


ae 


F. H. BISHOP.” 

Sealing it down, he put on his hat 
again, and hurried to the post with it. 

He returned to write another and 
longer letter, which, when he had fin- 
ished it, he read carefully through before 
putting in his pocket. 

The next morning he rose early. 
After a leisurely breakfast, he took a 
long blue envelope, and filled it with a 
couple of sheets of blank paper. 

Then he went back to his bedroom; 
when he returned, his clean shaven fea- 
tures were disguised beneath a fair 
moustache, which completely _trans- 
formed him. 

Taking up a bag, he left the house, 
and hailing the first hansom he met, di- 
rected the man to drive to Charing 
Cross. 

With apparently listless eyes, he 
watched the people on the platform as 
he sat in a first class compartment of the 
Continental express. 
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A momentary gleam lit them up, as 
he saw a short dark man pass his car- 
riage and glance casually in as he did 
so. 

On the boat across to Calais, he re- 
mained on deck, closely scrutinizing his 
fellow passengers. They were not 
many, for it was late autumn, and the 
crossing rough. As they neared the 
French shore, a couple of foreigners 
came up from their cabins; a slight 
smile passed over his face as he saw 
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the opening. Another second and a 
couple of men were in the compartment. 

With a quick lithe spring they were 
upon him, had brought him to his knees 
upon the floor, pressing a drugged 
handkerchief across his nostrils. Then 
they quickly rifled his pockets. From 
the inner one of his coat, they drew out 
a locked wallet, which they burst open. 
It contained a long blue envelope, 
marked “‘ official.”’ 

Then it was that they noticed a stream 





WITH A QUICK SPRING THEY BROUGHT HIM TO HIS KNEES. 


them. ‘‘ They are determined to make 
no mistake,’’ he said to himself. 

The boat was late reaching Calais, 
and it was nearly four hours later be- 
fore he was in the train bound for Paris. 

The train was a corridor one, and he 
had taken care to see that the compart- 
ment on either side was empty before he 
settled himself down for the journey. 

He was seated, reading a journal, 
when the door leading from the corridor 
opened slightly, and a head appeared in 


of blood trickling from beneath the 
figure upon the floor. In falling, 
Bishop’s head had struck the iron leg of 
the seat, inflicting a gaping wound. 

‘“ My God,” said one. ‘‘ See what 
we have done.”’ 

They lifted Bishop on to the seat and 
bound his head as best they could. 

Then they hurried from the compart- 
ment, to the forward portion of the train. 
A few minutes later, the panting of the 











engine told them they were climbing up 
a steep incline. 

‘* Now,” said one. He opened the 
carriage door, and swung himself on to 
the line. 

A hundred feet beneath them a road 
showed white and distinct in the moon 
light. They hurried down the slope t - 
wards it. There in the shadow of some 
trees, stood a powerful motor car. 

They walked towards it. A man was 
leaning over from the driving seat, wait- 
ing for them. 

‘* You have come,”’ he said. 


ce Yes.”’ 

‘* You have the letter?’’ 

“Yea.”" 

‘* Good.” Another minute and the 


car was speeding through the darkness, 
on its journey to the frontier. 

Eight hours later, Dangerfield arrived 
in Paris. He breathed a sigh of thank- 
fulness as the train steamed into the 
Gare du Nord. The most dangerous 
portion of his journey was past. The 
safe conveyance of the letters through 
Paris presented no difficulties. 

He drove through the streets, busy 
with the morning traffic, a smile of satis- 
faction on his face. He had set out on 
the journey none too sanguine, and its 
successful accomplishment had brought 
a reaction. 

He stopped before the English Em- 
bassy and sent in his name. 

He was shown into the Ambassador’s 
private room, a room he had entered a 
score of times before. 

Whilst waiting, he picked up a copy 
of Le Matin. 

Suddenly the door opened, and the 
Ambassador, Sir Charles Tweklow, en- 
tered. 

There was a look of surprise on his 
face, and he looked at Dangerfield 
steadily. 

** You, Dangerfield!’’ he said. 

** Yes, you expected me,’’ said the 
Messenger. 

** Hardly—Come into the light.”’ 

Dangerfield stepped to the window, 
and Sir Charles examined him closely. 
‘*Yes you are Dangerfield; then who 
the devil is the man in the next room.”’ 


D 
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Dangerfield looked mystified. ‘* The 
man in the next room?” he said. 

‘* Yes, you were found dead in the 
train which arrived at Paris, late last 
night—I was called to see your body, 
amd out of respect for you, I had it 
brought here until your relations had 
been communicated with.” 

** My body?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ Sir Charles took him into the 
room next to the one in which they had 
been talking. There, on a sofa, lay the 
body of a man. His head was bound 
round with a stained handkerchief. 

Dangerfield hurried forward. 
like me,”’ he said. 
the false moustache. 

** My God,”’ said Sir Charles, “‘ it’s 
Bishop.’’ 

Like a flash there came to Dangerfield 
the remembrance of their conversation 
thirty-six hours before, and the letter he 
had received from the dead man. 

He turned to Sir Charles. ‘‘ He and 
I have been friends,”’ he said, ever since 
boyhood. I had a letter from him yes- 
terday morning, telling me not to start 
until the night train. He knew there 
was danger, so he came by the earlv 
train, to divert suspicion upon himself, 
so that I might get the letters through 
safely.”’ 

Even then he had not told the whole 
reason, not knowing it himself: that 
Bishop had undertaken the journey, 
knowing its dangers, so that his friend 
might go safely back to the woman they 
both loved. 

Dangerfield sank on his knees beside 
the body, and took one of the cold hands 
in his. ‘* My dear friend,’ he said. 

There was a moisture in Sir Charles’ 
eyes. And so was homage paid to the 
dead man. 

Half an hour later they were back in 
Sir Charles’ study. ‘‘ You have the 
letters?’’ he said. 

Dangerfield handed them to him. 

“It was for these Bishop gave his 
life,’’ said the Ambassador. ‘‘ He knew 
the importance of their safe delivery. I 
say it with no disrespect to you: he was 
the finest messenger we have ever had.’’ 

‘* And the truest friend a man could 
wish for,’”’ responded Dangerfield. 


‘It’s 
Then he tore away 
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Whilst a motor car, covered with dust 
of a long journey tore through the 
streets of Berlin on its way to the 
Foreign Office, a card was broughtin 
to Mrs. Dangerfield. 

She glanced at the title. ‘‘ P. Hawley 
Crayford.’’ Instinctively as she recog- 
nised the name, a premonition of evil 
came over her. 

‘** Show the gentleman in,”’ 
to the maid. 

‘*You are Mrs. Dangerfield,’’ said 
the King’s Messenger, as he stood be- 
fore her. 

‘** Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ You have come to 
me about my husband. Nothing has 
happened to him?” 

** He has had an accident.”’ 

Something in the messenger’s tones 
gave confirmation to her worst fears. 
She clutched his arm, and looked search- 
ingly into his face. ‘‘He is dead!’’ 
she said in a voice from which all life 
had gone. ‘“‘ Tell me the truth.” 

The man before her was silent, and 
his silence told her the worst. She 
crept away from him, and sank down 
on a couch. No sound came from be- 
tween her lips, no tears to her eyes, but 
a look of unfathomable sorrow, of un- 
utterable hopelessness settled on her 
face. 

‘*T am more sorry than I can say,”’ 
said the man gently. ‘‘ The service has 
lost one of its best servants, and we, who 
are members of it, a dear friend.”’ 

Still she said nothing, while the man 
waited silently. He was young; it was 
the first time he had gazed upon a 
woman’s sorrow, and the sight left him 
dumb. 

At length she rose. ‘‘ It is kind of 
you to come and tell me—I cannot thank 
you properly for the good words you 
spoke about my husband, but it is so 
sudden it has left me broken—broken,”’ 
she said again, as she sank back on the 
couch. 

Even at that moment, four men stood 
in a private room at The Foreign Office 
at Berlin, and between them on the table 
lay an open envelope, and two blank 
sheets of paper. 


she said 
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SHE HELD HIM CLOSE TO HER. 


The evening dusk had fallen, and still 
Mrs. Dangerfield sat motionless upon 
the couch. 

There came a ring at the bell. Mechani- 
cally she took the letter her maid 
brought in to her. 

Seeing it was from her husband’s 
great friend, and the man who had once 
proposed to her, she opened it. Her 
eyes shone, as she read it through, and 
when she had finished it, relief came to 
her, and burying her face in her hands, 
she burst into tears—tears of joy for the 
welcome news it brought, mingled with 
sorrow for the man who had given his 
life so that her husband might come 
back to her. 

The letter was not long. 

‘** Dear Mrs. Dangerfield, 

{t has come to my knowledge that 
your husband is starting on a journey 
to Paris, bearing with him letters that 
are of a paramount importance. There 
is sure to be an attempt made upon his 
life in order to obtain them, therefore in 
order that they may not fall into the 
hands of a foreign power, I am going to 
masquerade as Harry, and travel twelve 
hours earlier. I am writing to tell you 


It ran :-— 


this, so that should you hear anything 
has happened to him, you may not be 
alarmed, it will only be another mes- 
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senger who has paid his toll to his 
country. Your husband will be safe. 

With kindest regards and best wishes 
to you both, 

Yours most sincerely, 
F. H. BISHOP.” 

Twenty-four hours later, Dangerfield 
was back in England. 

‘*And I thought you were dead, 


dear,’’ said his wife, as she held him 
close to her. 
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Then they read the letter together, 
and there were tears in the eyes of both. 

‘* Dear old Bishop,’ said Danger- 
field, ‘‘ mindful of his friends until the 
last. He gave me back to you, Kitty, 
by what he did.’’ 

‘*T know,’’ said the woman softly. 
With a woman’s knowledge she had 
read between the lines of the last message 
from the man who had given his life to 
save her husband, because of the love 
he bore to her. 


THE END. 


You and |, Dear. 


By Erra FLorence MAtcotmson. 


We'll wander through the wide world, dear, and in the starry night 
I’ll take you out a-gypsying, beneath the moonbeams bright ; 
A-gypsying across the hills and o’er the moorland wide, 

And by the whispering streamlet on a rugged mountain side. 


I’ll take you ’midst the heather brown to where the moorcock dwells, 
The breezy moor where fairies live among the heather bells ; 

We'll listen to the gentle dove among the pine-trees dark, 

And high above, in heaven’s blue, we’ll hear the joyous lark. 


O! we'll be gypsies, you and I, dear, through the livelong day, 
And lie among the daisies bright, and smell the scent of hay ; 
Our life will be a happy dream, dear, in our caravan; 

For hearts are free, and faces bright, beneath the gypsy’s ‘ 


tan.”’ 
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INCREASING VOGUE OF THE BLONDE. 


SOME FAIR ACTRESSES OF TO-DAY. 
By HERBERT ARMSTRONG. 


GENERATION ago there were 
A comparatively few fair-haired 
women on the English 

Stage, but now each season sees an 
increase in the number of blonde 
actresses. And the stage is the never 
failing straw which indicates the direc- 
tion of the genial 
breeze of popular- 
ity; what the 
theatre offers to- 
day the town will 
accept to-morrow. 
Our beloved and 
most English of 
all actresses, Ellen 
Terry, was among 
the first great per- 


sonalities of the 
Stage who flour- 
ished in her own 
fair tresses. ‘“‘A 
Star danced and 
I was born ’’— is 
her favourite in- 


scription for auto- 
graph albums, and 
ever since _ that 
happy astronom- 
ical phenomenon, 
a rising stream 
of beautiful 
blondes has filled 
the Theatre. It 
was thought that 





that there is a greater demand for golden 
than for raven tresses among his theatri- 
cal clientéle. 

Actor-managers are unanimous in 
their opinion that as a general rule brun- 
ettes excel in tragedy, that the “‘ dark 
lady’’ achieves greater triumphs in 

stormy rhetoric or 


devastating fury; 
her eyes flash 
more passionately 
and her tongue 
wields the bitter 
lash more effec- 
tively than her 
fair sister, whose 
metier seems to 


lie more naturally 
inthe lighter 


vein of comedy 
Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Miss 


Constance Collier, 
the Vanbrughs, 
Miss Lillah Mce- 
Carthy, Miss 
Mona __— Lemeerick, 
and the  incom- 
parable Duse are 
all tragediennes. 
The present popu- 
larity of fair ac- 
tresses is attribut- 
able to three 


ade causes. 

histrionic ability "%°” aia, First, that the 
was the preroga- Miss Pavutine Cuase taste for comedy, 
tive of the The famous “* Peter Pan.” including musical 
brunette. Now, 


however, it is ac- 
cepted that a 
blonde can hold an audience and fill a 
Theatre as easily as a brunette; in fact, 
the present public taste appears rather 
to favour the former type. 

And we have the statement of Mr. 
Clarkson, the well-known perruquier, 
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A delightful example of the popular fair type of 
the modern Stage 


comedy, is grow- 
ing, and is likely 
to break all re- 
cords in the future. The light-hearted 
mood will, it is predicted by competent 
judges of the public, more and more 
characterise the coming seasons. 
Secondly, the so-called ‘‘ solid fare,’’ 
the heavy meat of tragedy, is waning 
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before the glittering allure of comedy 
and amusement. 

Lastly, there is a popular feeling for 
the blue-eyed, blonde, Saxon type as the 
national ideal, causing an increased 
supply of fair-haired beauties with the 
sparkling gifts of comedy reinforced by 
art training and temperament. 

To consider a few of our younger 
actresses, it is remarkable that in their 
teens almost, and certainly whilst in 
their early twenties, the blonde, if she 





Photo by 


Bassano 
Miss BEATRICE VON BRUNNER 


Daly's Theatre 


has any talent, is accepted as a public 
favourite—a star, in fact, of mag- 
nitude, which her dark-haired contem- 
porary has to wait longer to become. 
Take, for instance, Miss Lily Elsie’s 
extraordinary vogue. It is doubtful if 
ever a dark actress had a tithe of the 
general acclaim at her age. Her recent 
illness was a national anxiety. It filled 
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The man in the street talked gloomily 
about it, and members of all grades of 
society, from Queen Alexandra to small 
messenger boys, sent floral tributes and 
enquiries to the fair young actress, 
whose grace and charm, certain dignity 
and refinement had made her one of 
London’s idols. Another proof of the 
preference for the blonde is the success 
of Miss Pauline Chase. The news of 
her engagement to Mr. Grahame White 
assumed the proportions of a matter of 


Photo by Elwin Neame 
Miss CICELY COURTNEIDGE 


In “ The Arcadians,” Shaftesbury Theatre 


public concern. The betrothal of a 
princess could not have occasioned more 
interest. 

Miss Cicely Courtneidge is another 
young actress whose hold upon the popu- 
lar fancy grows stronger daily. As one 
of the bright stars which embellish her 
father’s most successful play, ‘‘ The Ar- 
cadians,’’ she has had no small share in 


the contents bills of the evening papers. helping that merry and melodious pro- 
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duction to achieve its record run at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre. Miss Mabel Love, 
who can dance like a fairy and act like 
Marie Tempest, is one of the best known 
blonde beauties of the stage, and she has 
enjoyed a popularity ever since, when a 
child, she tripped into the limelight. 

Miss Iris Hoey, the clever and lovely 
little blonde, as the heroine of ‘‘ Baby 
Mine,”’ helps materially to fill the Cri- 
terion Theatre, and latterly the Vaude- 
ville, in what bids fair to be a record run. 

Miss Rosaline Toller is endowed with 
a radiant aureole of golden hair and also 
with great histrionic ability as is shown 
in her delightful performance as the 
heroine in the ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda.’’ 
Miss Adrienne Augarde—another fair 
beauty—is one of the many successes 
that the Vaudeville Stage has borrowed 
from the legitimate. Her piquant dainti- 
ness and sense of humour are in- 
estimable. 


The Appeal 


By DoroTHy 
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The golden sunshine and merry laugh- 
ter of the blonde are never so delightful 
as when helping some charitable cause. 
The recent instance of this was the suc- 
cessful ‘‘ Salon of Fragrance and Fair 
Women ”’ in aid of the Middlesex Hos- 
pital. 

Miss Gertrude Robins, the Actress- 
dramatist, who is herself a typical blonde 
of great personality and charm, engaged 
the cordial alliance of fifty of the most 
beautiful actresses of the London stage 
in that act of most worthy charity on be- 
half of the Middlesex Hospital, and those 
Fair Women of the Stage, many of 
whose portraits illustrate this article, 
realized upwards of a thousand guineas. 

It is abundantly evident that the pre- 
sent popularity of the fair type in the 
Theatre has ample justification, for hand- 
some is as handsome does, and to do 
good and be beautiful must be to fill a 
position as enviable as it is admirable. 


of Psyche. 


SERGEANT. 


O let me in, for the night is chill, 
And I’ve wandered many a mile. 
The pitiless rain is pouring still, 
Let me in for a little while! 


Precious gifts are the gifts I bring, 
And my lamp is ever aglow. 

Richer thou than the Lydian King 
When my treasures I shall bestow. 


I’ll send thee off in a second’s beat 
On the magic carpet of dreams, 
And I will whisper strange things and 


sweet, 


All the secrets of trees and streams. 


Ah, let me in, ere it be too late, 
And life’s grey I will thread with gold, 
And I will open the rainbow gate 


And the gardens of Peace 


unfold. 


Ah, let her in, ere it be too late, 


Ere the 


spread, 
And leave no room for the flowers they 
hate, 
Ere thine ear to her voice be dead. 


world-weeds 


choke and 





A GLIMPSE OF THACKERAY’S 
LONDON. 


By “CORNAHIR.” 


UR London of to-day bears but 

QO scant resemblance to that 

London the streets of which 
Thackeray trod in company with the 
creations of his brain and the houses 
where they lived and loved and spent 
their little day. Yet in the pages of 
immortal ‘*‘ Vanity Fair,” *‘ The New- 
comes ’’ and ‘‘ Esmond ”’ that London 
becomes as ‘ seeable’ and as vivid to 
our mind’s eye as though it really ex- 
isted at the present time. Do we not 
all know Miss Pinkerton’s Academy 
and the memorable scene on the morn- 
ing when Amelia Sedley left it in the 
company of Becky Sharp? Its proto- 
type is generally considered to be Wal- 
pole House in Chiswick Mall, and 
Thackeray thus added another interest- 
ing association to that celebrated dis- 
trict and its famous names. 

The Sedleys, we are told, lived in 
Russell Square, and so did the Osbornes, 
and young George went to school in 
Hart Street and Amelia took him to the 
Foundling Church which his father’s 
family attended and where the tablet was 
placed in remembrance of George 
Osborne ‘‘ who fell on the 18th of 
June, 1815, while fighting for his king,” 
with that same inscription underneath, 
“Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori, ’’ which has done duty for so many 
who have given their lives for their 
country and sweetened the bitter grief 
of a thousand mourners. 

Thackeray was educated at Char- 
terhouse—the original Charterhouse 
of course, before the school was 
removed to Godalming—and so it 
was only natural that it figures 
largely in the pages of his novels. Many 
of his characters—only that they seem 
real live persons to us and so we want 
to know everything about them—went 
to school there also, but who will forget 
that wonderful description in ‘* The 
Newcomes ”’ of Founder’s Day at Char- 


terhouse when old boys and present 
scholars and the ancient gentlemen pen- 
sioners solemnly wend together to the 
chapel. Nor shall we forget that here 
Colonel Thomas Newcome died, and the 
same words are inscribed on the 
memorial to Major Carmichael Smythe, 
Thackeray’s stepfather, from whom it 
is usually considered the character was 
mostly drawn. 

One can discover a great deal 
of the novelist’s personal life and 
adventures in the pages of his books. 
His own sojourn at the Middle Temple 
is drawn upon when Pendennis and 
George Warrington take chambers to- 
gether in Lamb Court, and Major Pen- 
dennis is so concerned at the situation 
chosen. What an account of the manner 
in which that august officer found his 
nephew’s quarters! Thackeray had a 
knack of twining the diverse parts of 
London in which he lived into his novels. 
Thus Great Coram Street where he 
first set up house after his marriage— 
named I suppose after the founder of 
the Foundling Hospital—was also the 
home of Mr. Osborne’s junior partner. 
We can also pay a visit to Colonel New- 
come’s house which Thackeray charac- 
teristically describes. ‘The scar left by 
Madame Latour’s brass plate may still 
be seen on the tall black door, cheerfully 
ornamented in the style of the last cen- 
tury with a funeral urn in the centre— 
and the skulls of rams at each corner.” 

His sojourn in St. James’ Street has its 
share in the novels, and at Young 
Street the house in which he lived for 
something like seven years and where 
he wrote ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ ‘‘ Pendennis,” 
and ‘‘ Esmond,’’ is now marked by a 
tablet. There is also a commemorative 
tablet on the house he built at Palace 
Green, Kensington, where, on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1863, he quietly passed to his 
rest. It was to Kensington Square that 
Lady Castlewood came with her daugh- 
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ter Beatrix, and it was then, little as we 
can now imagine it, quite in the country. 
And it was natural enough that Thack- 
eray should place the scene of the duel 
in ‘‘ Esmond”? in Hyde Park since it 
was the favourite spot selected for such 
encounters by those who delighted 
therein. 

“Vanity Fair’ is full of May- 
fair. There is Sir Pitt Crawley’s house in 
Great Gaunt Street where Becky Sharp 
arrives on leaving the Sedleys, a tall 
gloomy house between two other tall 
gloomy houses, each with a hatchment 
over the middle drawingroom window. 
Miss Crawley resides in Park Lane, 
while ‘‘ Lord Steyne’s town palace 
stands in Gaunt Square, out of which 
Great Gaunt Street leads.’’ This was 
the mansion of that nobleman with 
whom Rebecca’s fortunes became so 
interwoven, and not far distant Colonel 
Rawdon Crawley and his wife lived 
upon nothing in the house which Miss 
Crawley’s whilom butler, Raggles, pur- 
chased, ‘‘with geraniums in the window 
and a carved bronze knocker.”’ 

Those wonderful taverns and Bo- 
hemian clubs with the no _ less 
wonderful names which Thackeray 
frequented and of which he wrote 
are now but a part of Thackeray’s 
vanished London, gone for ever like 
Vauxhall Gardens where Jos Sedley and 
Osborne took Amelia and Rebecca, but 
the great Clubs remain—the Garrick 
and the Athenzum, the Reform Club of 
which we read in the inimitable ‘‘ Book 
of Snobs,’’ for Thackeray was essen- 
tially a clubman and his characters went 
to the clubs much in the same fashion 
as he himself did. And it was at Willis’s 
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Rooms that he gave his first lecture on 
‘** The English Humorists of the 18th 
century.’’ 

It is a quaint and very diverse 
London which Thackeray reveals to 
us in the pages of those novels which 
we only love and admire more each year, 
the London which the genial humorist 
trod with cheerful mien and a heart full 
of genuine friendliness, a London which 
brings with it not only descriptions of 
vanished localities and customs, and 
days when districts such as Denmark 
Hill were very desirable, but also mem- 
ories of that galaxy of men who con- 
gregated together and lived their lives 
all unthinking how their names would 
go down to posterity—Macaulay, Wilkie 
Collins, Dickens, Fitz-Gerald, Tenny- 
son, Lytton, the Carlyles, Dean Millman 
and Douglas Jerrold, not to speak of a 
host of others whose bright candles 
burnt perhaps with lesser lustre. Yet I 
fear that even such individuals pale in 
interest before those characters, nay 
living personages, which for us people 
Thackeray’s London, so mysterious and 
wonderful to our modern ideas, for half 
a century spans a great gap in thought 
and custom. For who can pass through 
Curzon Street without thinking of Raw- 
don Crawley and Rebecca, or Kensing- 
ton Square and the Castlewoods and 
Harry Esmond, or the host of diverse 
places associated with the Newcomes 
and Pendennis. These are the people 
who seem to have really lived and loved 
and lost and flourished and died in 
that London which ceased to exist 
fell 


for us when the great novelist 
asleep. 
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ONE VIEW OF THE ‘‘ PITCH ’’ AT COULSDEN, 


Showing the Hon. Secretary's Van, the Reading Tent and one of the tents of the Boy Scouts. 


CARAVANNERS IN COUNCIL. 


By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A. 


Hon. General Secretary of the Caravan Club. 


The Coronation ‘‘ Meet ”’ 

The of the Caravan Club of 
Caravan Great Britain and Ire- 
**Meet.’” land began on Saturday, 
June 17th, and ended on 

Saturday, June 24th. By the courtesy 
and kindness of Mr. Joseph Tucker it 
again took place on the beautiful Pitch 
on Cane Hill, Coulsden, in Surrey, near 
to the old Manor House of Portnalls. 
Unfortunately the weather at Coulsden, 
if not elsewhere, could not be described 
as fine, for rain fell on each day, and 
during several nights, very heavily in- 
deed. Still those in the encampment, 
as well as the fourteen Scout Boys, en- 
joyed themselves, and at the end of the 
function, parted with regret. An ex- 
cellent concert was held in the pavilion, 
near by, on Friday night, most 
admirably conducted the Rev. C. 
J. Crawford, at which the two 
Miss Crawfords, Miss Hill and 
others, sang, and Mrs. Maitland Jones 
recited. At the meeting of the club held 
on the same afternoon, routine business 





was done and votes of thanks passed, 
and the general opinion of the members 
seemed to be in favour of the next 
‘* meet ’’ being held in the Midlands, so 
that members in those counties and the 
north might have the opportunity of 
joining. Several places were suggested, 
such as_ Stratford-on-Avon, York, 
Leeds, Louth. The matter was, how- 
ever, finally left to the Council to con- 
sider and determine upon. 
A typical selection of 
Vans at caravans were those pres- 
‘* Meet.’” ent on the Pitch at the 
Coulsden ‘‘ Meet’’; in- 
deed a more representative collection 
has never been seen at one time in this 
or any other country. The humble gipsy 
van was there, the intermediate homely 
van of less attractive exterior, the pa- 
latial van with interior of magnificent 
distances and sumptuous fittings. Some 
had merely trekked a day’s journey or 
two from pitches in what are called the 
Home Counties, others had _ slowly 
wended their way from the Midlands, 
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while a few had journeyed to the summit 
of Cane Hill from homes more than 350 
miles distant. Miss Moriarty’s sweetly 
pretty van, ‘‘Joan’s Arc,’’ of the true 
gipsy type, marvellous in its complete- 
ness and ‘‘putting-up-people’’ capacity, 
with lean-to annexe of canvas, occupied 
the centre of the Pitch on one side. Its 
neighbour was Mr. Harry Keep’s van, 
also of the gipsy type, which in turn 
was flanked by Mrs. and Miss Gordon- 
Stables’ famous van of the saloon 
species, ‘‘ The Wanderer.’’ This van 
naturally attracted a vast amount of at- 
tention for it was formerly the beloved 
home of the late Dr. Gordon-Stables, 
R.N., and beneath its domed roof many 
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tention, and its many points of brainy 
concentratedness were shown to, and 
appreciated by, a large number of visi- 
tors. This van contains the most quickly 
convertible bed into a comfortable day- 
couch which has yet been invented and 
with its compact and safe little wine 
cellar up in the dome is an example of 
what practical experience on the road 
can evolve—but then Sir James has 
vanned for over 18 years. The long, 
low-wheeled, light green van of Miss 
Sheppard occupied the end of the Pitch, 
looking most artistic against the 
hedge beneath the trees, but then its 
owner is an artist, and ‘‘ Egypt” 
merely reflects the personality of its oc- 
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A PICTURESQUE GROUP OF CARAVANNERS AT THE COULSDEN 


a delightful book for boys and others 
of maturer years saw inception and 
fruition. From the capacious driving 
seat of this historic vehicle Mrs. Gordon- 
Stables presented the prizes to the for- 
tunate Scout Boys who had been suc- 
cessful in the sports which were held in 
the adjoining field on Friday, the 23rd 
of June. The recipients of these little 
mementoes of the Coronation ‘‘ Meet ”’ 
will always remember that event, and 
hearty were the cheers the young war- 
tiors gave for the ‘‘ Wanderer ”’ and its 
occupants when the prize distribution 
was over. Sir James Moody’s ‘‘ Rover ’”’ 
came in for a good share of careful at- 
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* sner.’’ 


cupier. Capt. W. G. Smyth had come 
all the way from Louth, in Leicester- 
shire, travelling with two vans, the 
‘** Dorothy ”’ and the “‘ Kitty,’’ and Mr. 
R. S. Bowman from co. Durham, lived 
in his van, the ‘‘Sundowner,’’ so named 
from the Australian tramp, one of the 
most perfectly turned out gipsy vans on 
the road. A feature of the ‘‘ Sun- 
downer’’ is the two long narrow 
drawers which run the whole breadth of 
and below the bed at the back, one on 
either side. These are most commodi- 
ous and useful. Miss Hamilton had 
three vans on the Pitch, each daintilv 
turned out and equipped, named “ Big 
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Ben,’’ ‘‘ Britannia ”’ 
The ‘‘Good Luck,’’ belonging to Mr. 
E. Beresford, at once arrested attention 
for it is a large saloon van with windows 
all round, the door being in the middle 


and ‘* Olympia.” 


of one of the sides. Dr. Constant 
Ponder’s van from Cambridge was also 
present with its Willesden Green canvas 
complete bag-like lean-to annexe, 
which was fully described and figured 
in the December, 1910, number of this 
Magazine. Last to be specially men- 
tioned, but by no means least worthy of 
notice, was the ‘‘ Lady-go-Lightly ”’ of 


AT THE COULSDEN 


the Rev. R. W. Wilson. This extra- 
ordinarily light one-horse van has can- 
vas sides, and four tables folding very 
compactly against the walls with two 
cupboards for pots and pans and the 
usual kitchen things in the floor, the 
doors being flaps which pull up when 
the strip of carpet is folded back. The 
driving seat of this van has been so built 
with just the right slope at the back that 
it was pronounced the most comfort- 
able resting place on the Pitch. This 
van, which was built at Lucerne, has 
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done many Continental trips, and has 
been used by the Bishop of Stepney 
when visiting the hop-pickers in Kent. 
But we should not forget to mention the 
natty motor van of Mr. W. M. Apple- 
ton, of 20 to 30 h.p., which also occu- 
pied a site embosomed in trees. Four 
more vans had _ been’ expected, 
which, if they had arrived would 
have made a total of twenty, 
but these delinquents had been 


delayed by accidents and bad weather. 
Several tents were also pitched amid the 
vans, so that altogether the scene was 
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** MEET.’’—JUST UP. 


not only animated but extremely pictur- 
esque, and the surroundings formed a 
most lovely setting to the picture. 
During the week of the 
Royal ‘** Meet,’’ most unfortu- 
Visitors. nately, as I have said, 
there was no day without 
rain, and during the night the downpour 
was often torrential. Still a few 
strangers, determined to see van life as 
it is, braved the weather and visited the 
Pitch. On Sunday, June 18th, the Ma- 
haraja of Gwalior and the Maharaja 
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Gaekwar of Baroda, with his eldest 
son visited Coulsden, and took a 
keen interest in every detail of 
caravan build, fitting and contrivance. 
Indeed, so interested was the Maharaja 
of Gwalior that he paid a second visit 
to the ‘‘ Meet ’”’ on the following Wed- 
nesday, and expressed himself delighted 
with Mr. Appleton’s motor caravan, 
which he came again expressly to see. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Tucker enter- 
tained their Royal Highnesses to tea in 
their house, Portnalls, near the site, 
where their distinguished guests mi- 
nutely inspected the rare collection of 
arms and curios which simply cover 
the walls of the billiard and other rooms, 
and lie about upon every available spot 
on tables. The Maharaja of Baroda, 
or, to give him his official title, His 
Highness Maharaja Sir Sazaji Rao 
Gaekwar of Baroda, G.C.S.1., governs 
a State of some 8,500 square miles. He 
speaks both English and French, has 
been twice round the world, and is edu- 
cating his sons, one in England and one 
at Harvard in the United States of 
America. Colonel Maharaja Sir Madho 
Rao Sindhia of Gwalior, governs a State 
of 29,009 square miles, and is one of the 
richest and most hard working princes 
in India. Maybe the interest displayed 
by their Highnesses in caravanning may 
not unlikely lead to the pastime 
being introduced into India. The 
Maharaja of Gwalior expressed the de- 
sire for a suitable motor caravan, in 
which he could go into distant parts of 
his territory for sporting purposes, and 
have a comfortable living room with him 
in case of need. 


In addition to the tents 


Tents and of members of the Club 
Paper bag which gave a most desir- 
Cooking. able and artistic finish to 
the setting of the vans 

beneath, and backed by, umbrageous 


trees and rose hedges, one or two of 
the trade exhibits were of great interest 
to those believing in the open-air life. 
Messrs. J. E. Sly and Son, of 7, Jewry 
Street, Aldgate, E.C., supplied a most 
excellent marquee which was used as a 
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reading room, and they also displayed 
a new form of hammock which com- 
bined the comfort and restful qualities 
of the ordinary hammock with those of 
an arm chair. Dr. Jaeger had a tent 
in which were to be seen many garments 
and other articles, all so well known and 
appreciated by caravanners as to need 
no description. Messrs. Richard Mel- 
huish, Sons and Co., of Fetter Lane, 
had the most complete equiqment of 
stoves and caravan fittings which we 
have yet seen, and they also showed a 
new and very light tent of ‘‘ Duck- 
Back ’”’ material, constructed on curves 
of mathematical accuracy, so that an 
even strain is spread over all parts of 
it when erected. It was in Messrs. Mel- 
huish’s tent, and in stoves supplied by 
them, that the Daily Express expert in 
Paper Bag Cooking gave two demon- 
strations on Friday, June 23rd. Though 
Mr. Louis Leconte, the chef, had not 
before tried the stove heated with a par- 
affin vapour lamp, he succeeded admir- 
ably, compelling the admiration of the 
entire audience for this quick, cheap and 
clean method of preparing food. Es- 
pecially advantageous is this method for 
caravanners, as it reduces to a minimum 
that discomfort of vanning—‘‘ washing- 
up.”’ Furthermore, by lessening the 
number of pots and pans _ required,. 
weight is considerably reduced. 





One of the members of 

Honeymoon the Caravan Club was 
in married last month, and 
Caravan. went for his honeymoon 
in his caravan. Where 

he is travelling, wild horses would not 
drag from us, even if we knew. The 
example thus set will doubtless find 
many imitators, and, surely, to get to 
know one another—and that quickly— 
no more agreeable start in wedded life 
is imaginable. We wish the happy 


couple a long and a charming tour to- 
gether through the up-hills and down- 
hills, the sunshine and the shadows, 
over sweet meadows and the rough 
places of the long road of life! 











PASH. 


By WALTER RIDDALL. 


Characters: 


GREGORY - - - A Chemist. 
A STRANGER 

Younc Woman - - His wife, 
ELDERLY GENTLEMAN 

PasH - Gregory's assistant. 


Grec. (walking around): I couldn’t 


sleep. Not a wink will I get to-night. 
(He pauses as though awaiting 
another stab of pain, and then re- 
sumes.) It’s those infernal dentists ; 
they make work for themselves. Last 


SCENE: INTERIOR OF CHEMIST’S SHOP. 


DouBLE WINDOWS ON LEFT WITH 
STREET DOOR IN MIDDLE. AT BACK IS 
THE COMPOUNDING DEPARTMENT, AND 
RUNNING DOWN STAGE ON RIGHT IS THE 
COUNTER. THE LIGHT IS LIT, AND THE 
WINDOW GLOWS WITH BIG COLOURED 
BOTTLES. ‘THE PLACE HAS THE APPEAR- 
ANCE OF A HIGH-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT. 
EVERYTHING IS SMART AND UP TO 
DATE. BUSILY ENGAGED IN ARRANGING 
SOME SAMPLE BOTTLES IN A GLASS CASE 
AGAINST COMPOUNDING DEPARTMENT 
PARTITION Is PASH. HE Is A YOUNG, 
SMOOTH-FACED MAN, GROWING BALD, 
OF ABOUT THIRTY; IS NEATLY DRESSED, 
AND WEARS GOLD-RIMMED GLASSES. 
PRESENTLY THERE COMES FROM BEHIND 
THE COMPOUNDING DEPARTMENT PARTI- 
TION THE CHEMIST uHIMsELF, 
GREGORY. HE Is FiFty AT LEAST, 
AND AS HE ADVANCES SLOWLY WITH- 
OUT LOOKING AT HIS ASSISTANT, HE 
KEEPS HIS HAND UP TO HIS FACE, 
WHICH SEEMS SWOLLEN. HE Is IN 
EVIDENT PAIN, AND HIS WHOLE DE- 
MEANOUR SPEAKS OF PEEVISH DEJEC- 
TION. 

Pasu (sympathetically, but going on 
with his work): Better, sir? 

Grec. (walking about like a caged 
animal): Not a scrap. (A twinge 
takes him, and he starts.) Oh! It’s 
unbearable. 

Pasu (looking round quickly): I’m 
sorry, sir; wish I could suggest some- 
thing—but 
GREG. (peevishly): Nothing’s any good, 
Pash. I must just grin and bear it. 
‘Another twinge comes, and he 
jumps, putting two hands to his 
head.) It’s damnable. 

Pasu (mildly): It’s my belief, sir, you'd 
be much better in bed. 








night there was only one aching ; now 
there’s two. 

Paso: Yes, sir, that’s what they call 
sympathy (beginning to dust bottles 
and speaking with conviction.) It won't 
last long. 

[GREGORY GROANS] 

It just occurs to me, sir, that some 
people have great faith in the cold 
water cure; hold the water in your 
mouth, and as icy cold as you can get 
it,amd . .. .« 

Grec. (impatiently): I've tried it. It 
only made it worse. 

Pasu (after a pause): My mother al- 
ways swore by ot water, though . 

Gree. (testily and holding his hand over 
his mouth): No good. 

Pasu: Whiskey’s not a bad thing, 
only ee 

Grec.: Isn't it? Have you tried it ? 

Pasu (a little sorrowfully and in re- 
miniscent tones): Yes... . once; 
long ago. My old aunt who died last 
year gave it to me. 

Grec.: And it cured you ? 

Paso: Yes, | may say it did, but then 
you see, sir, | always had a weak 
stomach, and you. | think, haven't, 
It’s a pity . . . in away. Of 
course . 

Grec.: Stomach! What's that got to 
do with it; it’s the head, man. 

Pasu (shaking hishead): O no, sir, it 
isn’t; it’s the stomach. The head 
doesn’t come in at all where toothache’s 
concerned. When you've a really 
weak stomach, like mine, you see whis- 
key simply upsets you so much you 
forget about the toothache altogether. 
That's the way of it. 

Gres. (all hope from that quarter gone) : 
I suppose there’s nothing for it after 
all but bed. (moodily) I dread it 
though. 
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Pasu (going behind counter): A scorch- 
ing hot bottle at the feet, sir, might 
induce sleep. Sleep’s the great thing. 

[GREGORY TAKES NO NOTICE OF THIS 
REMARK, BUT STANDS LOOKING 
OUT OF THE DOOR, AND THEN, 
AS THOUGH TO HIMSELF AND 
FUMBLING IN SOME DRAWERS, 
PASH murmurs] : 
Balmy, sleep! (sighing): 
ture’s sweet restorer ! 

Gres. (facing round and speaking almost 
angrily as though detecting some mock- 
ery in the words) : What’s that ? 

Pasu: Nothing sir, nothing. Only some 


Tired na- 


poetry . . . Shakespeare | think. 
[GREGORY RESUMES HIS WALK. 
THERE IS A _ SILENCE FOR A 


SECOND OR TWO. | 

Gres. (pulling himself together with an 
effort as though preparing to face some 
desperate enterprise): Well, Pash, I 
expect there’s no use staying here. It’s 
after ten. I may as well go upstairs. 

Paso (looking round shop): There's 
nothing here of any good sir, anyway, 
as you know. Not athing . . aes 
too bad! 

Grec. (not moving): Perhaps I'll be 
better in the morning. If not 

Pasu (taking him up quickly and reas- 
suringly): O that will be all right sir; 
don’t worry about that for a moment. 
Stay in bed by all means if you feel 


like it. I'll open. up the shop with 
pleasure. 
Grec.: Thanks, Pash. (Moves towards 


back of shop). 
[PASH waTCHING HIM HALF CON- 
TEMPTUOUSLY. | 
(When he reaches compounding de- 
partment he turns round). 


Good night Pash .. . and 
thanks. 
PasH: Good night sir. 


[GREGORY DISAPPEARS, AND DOOR 
BEHIND PARTITION IS HEARD TO 
cLosE. PASH COMES FROM BE- 
HIND COUNTER, AND BEGINS TO 
PACE THE FLOOR. HE IS VERY 
EVIDENTLY PUT OUT. His FACE 
EXPRESSES DISCONTENT. Sup- 
DENLY HE RAPS CUT]: 

Rot! I’ve been forty times as bad 
often, and didn’t make half the fuss. 
Going to lie in bed in the morning, too, 
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and let me get up! Damned old 
molly-coddie! . . . . Day duty! 
Night duty! and now early morning 
duty! It’s nothing but slavery. 
| He IS SO INTERESTED IN HIS GRIEV- 
ANCES HE DOESN’T NOTICE DOOR 
HAS OPENED QUIETLY, AND THERE 
STANDS IN THE ENTRANCE A YOUNG 
MAN OF ABOUT HIS OWN AGE. THE 
STRANGER Is SANDY AND PALE. 
A SLIGHT MOUSTACHE CURLS 
ON HIS UPPER LIP. FROM HIS 
GENERAL APPEARANCE ONE WOULD 
GUESS HIM TO BE A CLERK}; BUT 
HE HAS AN INTELLIGENT BROW AND 
THE JAW IS SQUARE AND DETERM- 
INED. SEEING THERE IS NO OTHER 
CUSTOMER IN SHOP HE APPEARS 
RELIEVED, AND STEPS INSIDE. | 
Strran. (closing door): Good evening. 
[PASH stops DEAD ; THEN HIS EX- 
PRESSION CHANGES SUDDENLY AND 
HE IS ONCE MORE THE POLITE AS- 
SISTANT READY TO SERVE A CUS- 
TOMER] 

Pasu (rubbing his hands): Good even- 
ing, sir (bustling behind counter in best 
professional manner): What can I do 
for you,sir? . . Wonderfully 
fine night ! 

Stran. (at counter and speaking rather 
doggedly as though determined to go 
through with an unpleasant duty): 
As a matter of fact I want some 
teething powders. 

Pasu (without a smile, and as though 
malecustomers bought teething powders 
as casually as they do _ tobacco): 
Certainly sir. (He opens a drawer and 
takes out a packet, neatly tied and 
sealed). 

Stran.: How much? 
almost aggressive). 

Paso: Ninepence if you please. 

Srran.: How much? Ninepence! 

Pasu (blandly): Yes, sir; ninepence. 

Srran.: Why, man, it’s absurd, it’s . 

Pasu: They're a very special prepara- 
tion you see, sir. 

Stran. (sarcastically): 
they are. 
powders ! 

Paso: Wesella great quantity of them. 
They never fail. If your child suffers 


(His 


tone is 


I should just say 
Ninepence for teething 


much there’s nothing like them... 











Of course, | don’t want to try and 
induce you to take them against your 
will, but if you'll be guided by me in 
the matter I don’t think you'll regret 
oe I’m sure you won't. 

STRAN. (finger and thumb in waistcoat 





pocket): 1 don’t believe | have the 
amount with me. I came out in a 
hurry. (Producing a couple of coppers 


from deep down in pocket corner and 
offering it sarcastically). Tuppence; 
that ought to meet the case. 

Pasu (humouring him with pleasant 
shake of head): 1 couldn't really, sir. 
Very sorry. Yousee .. , 

| SUDDENLY THERE IS A NOISE OVER- 
HEAD AS OF SOMETHING -BEING 
THROWN ON FLOOR. PASH 
STARTS AND LOOKS UP, AS ALSO 
DOES THE STRANGER. THEN 
PASH BEGINS AGAIN AS NOISE IS 
NOT REPEATED] 
You see these powders . they 
are the outcome of many years research 
and study and ... . 
[NOISE BREAKS OUT AFRESH] 

Stran. (looking up hurriedly): What the 
deuce is that ? 

Pasu (with innocent air): 
must have fallen. 

STrran.: Sounds 
dancing. 

[THERE IS A GREATER RACKET THAN 
EVER] 
Why, man, the ceiling "Il be down. 
[PASH HURRIES FROM BEHIND 
COUNTER AND STANDS IN MIDDLE 
OF SHOP LOOKING UP, HIS HEAD 
THROWN WELL BACK] 

Paso: I shouldn’t be a bit surprised. 

(He begins to pace the floor and then 

: suddenly he rubs his hands together, a 
little chuckle escapes him, and he turns 
to STRANGER with a grin.) Asa 
matter of fact I believe it’s the pro- 
prietor. 

Stran. (laconically) : Often like that ? 

PasH: Oh, no. He’s got toothache you 
see. 

Stran.: Oh! Toothache ? 

Pasu: That's it. 

Stran.: Poor fellow! He must be bad. 

PasH: Not a bit of it. 
stupid way of going on. 

stand pain. 


Something 


more like somebody 


It’s only his 
He can't 








PASH. 
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Stran.: Well, anyway | should have 
thought he could get something here 
for it. (Looks about him and then 
suddenly spying a placard hanging on 








compounding department partition, 
removes it and reads it out.) “ Joy for 
the million! Infallible toothache 
cure! The discovery of the age.” 


There you are. 
with that ? 
Pasu (wearily and evidently on 
guard): Nothing. 
Stran.: Why doesn’t he try it then? 
Pash: Perhaps he has. 


[AGAIN THERE IS A NOISE UPSTAIRS] 
STRAN. (pointing a finger upwards): 
Doesn't sound very much like joy does 

it ? 

PasH: You never can tell. 

Stran:: Oh, come now! That's a bit too 
thin. (He throws his head back and 
looks up as though expecting repetition 
of noise.) 

Pasu (suddenly, as if to take him un- 
awares and get him off the topic of 
toothache): But what about the 
powders. Doyou .. . .? 

Stran. (turning quickly): You guarantee 
them ? 

Pasu: Certainly. 

StrAN.: Guarantee “Joy for the million” 
as well ? 

Pasu (testily and yeeling in a trap): 
That’s a patent medicine. We only 
guarantee our own preparations 
naturally. 

Stran: And charge double for them, eh ? 

Pasuo: Not at all. 

Stran: Oh, but you do. 

Pasu (beginning to lose his temper): Well, 
if you think you know everything about 
it, why of course all right. 
(Waves a hand.) 


What's the matter 


his 


Srran: | do know. 

Pasu (doggedly): O no, you don’t. 

STRAN. (just as determinedly): QO yes, 
I do. 


Pasu (airily): Not a bit of it. 
StrRaNn. (triumphantly): Why, man, my 
father was born and bred in this busi- 
ness! He was a chemist all his life! 
(Emphasising each word). And for 
three solid years | was his assistant. 
[Looks at PASH with AIR OF ONE 
WHO HAS COMPLETELY 


SMASHED 
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ALL ARGUMENTS AND FEELS SORRY 
FOR HIS ADVERSARY. But PASH 
DOESN’T SEEM CRUSHED ; HIS 
FACE LIGHTS UP AND HE STEPS 
cLOsE TO STRANGER] 

Pash: Why in the name of goodness 
then didn’t you say so before? How 
curious ! 

Stran.: Curious? [| didn’t find it par- 
ticularly curious. I found it a bloom- 
ing fraud as amatter of fact. Long 
hours, short pay and one constant 
stream of lies from morning to night. 

Pasu (touched on an old sore; all his 
grievances coming back with a rush 
and speaking as to one of the same 
trade): There’s something in what you 
say, certainly. (Takes a turn up and 
down). 

StraN.: Something! Why man . ‘ 

PasH (owning up to everything): 1 
know ; I've felt it for a long time .. . 
(walking about as he contemplates it 
all). There’s no sense in it ; no mean- 
ing to it; it’s futile a hollow 
mockery . . ~- and I've always 
wanted to do something really useful, 
something to benefit mankind . . . 
You know? To . . to make a 
stir in the world. But here I’m stuck, 
Day duty! Night duty! and early 
morning duty! (throws up his hands). 
It’s perfectly monstrous ! 

[SUDDENLY DOOR IS OPENED AND 
ENTERS AN ELDERLY GENTLE- 
MAN WITH WHITE MUTTON-CHOP 
SIDE WHISKERS AND WEARING A 
SILK HAT. HIS MANNER IS BREEZY 
AND BUSTLING AND HE THROWS 
PASH A CHEERY FAMILIAR NOD 
AND A WAVE OF THE HAND AS HE 
CLOSES DOOR. THEN HE BUTTON- 
HOLES HIM FAMILIARLY. STRAN- 
GER TURNS AWAY AND PRETENDS 
TO BE EXAMINING ARTICLES UNDER 
GLASS CASE ON COUNTER, BUT HE 
IS EVIDENTLY LISTENING FOR HIS 
HEAD IS HALF TURNED ROUND] 

Exp. G. (in what he means for a whis- 
per): Tell Mr. Gregory I'll let him 
have a cheque next week .. . 
Pt. «6. «.< 

Paso: O, that will be quite alright, sir. 
It was only our monthly statement 
sent out in the ordinary way. Hope 
you 
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E.p. G.: O, quite so, quite so; business 
methods, Mr. Pash, business methods! 
I like them, I do it myself. We're 
not in the trade for our health’s sake, 
eh? (laughs at his little joke, and 
pokes Pash playfully in ribs). Eh? 
What? 

[PASH _ GRINS, EVIDENTLY AGAINST 
HIS WILL, AND THEN THE OLD CUS- 
TOMER GOES ON SUDDENLY] 

O, send round a dozen syphons to- 
morrow evening. The usual thing you 
know. 

Pasu: Certainly, sir. Will that be all ? 

E.p, G.: There was something else, but 
I’ve forgotten it : Dear me! 
Dear me! (hand on head to help 
memory). No, can’t think of it. .. 
(suddenly). Doesn’t matter anyhow. 

PasH: The boy can call in the morning 
if you wish. 

Evp.G.: A good idea, Mr. Pash, that will 
solve the difficulty nicely. 

Pasu: Yes, sir, l’ll make a note of it. 
(takes scrap of paper from counter 
and jots down what he wants). 

[ELDERLY GENT Turns TO co, 
BUT SUDDENLY THERE IS A REPE- 
TITION OF NOISE UPSTAIRS, AND HE 
STARTS AND LOOKS AT CEILING] 

Etp. G. (with a laugh): Taking up 
carpets, eh ? 


Pasn_ (hesitatingly): 1 
fancy that’s it, sir. 

Etp. G.: An awful business. Spoils 
the spring for me . . . . We're 


in the thick of it now. (Suddenly as 
thought strikes him): Wait, I have it. 
Syrup for the children. That was it; 
your own make up. Their mother’s 
taking them away to-morrow afternoon 
for a week at the sea. That’s it; 
Syrup! she never travels without it. 

Paso: Two large bottles I suppose, sir, 
» © « « a8 belore? 

Evp. G.: Exactly. Wonderful stuff! 
Keeps them quiet you know. (Holds 
out hand). Good night, Mr. Pash. 

Pasu (shaking hands): Good night, sir. 
You're remaining in town? 

Exp. G.: Have to; never could stand 
the sea. (At door as he raises the 
handle): Be sure not to send the 


syphons before the evening remember. 
(Confidentially). A few friends coming 








You know; a little bachelor 
party ! 
Pasu: I shan’t forget, sir. Good night, sir. 


[WiTH wave oF HAND ELDERLY 


in! 


GENT GOES OUT AND SLAMS 
DOOR AFTER HIM. STRANGER 
TURNS ROUND AND THE. TWO 
YOUNG MEN REGARD EACH OTHER 
SADLY] 
STRAN. (moodily): What a life! 
Pasu (utterly dejected): It would 
sicken a pig. Wouldn't it? Every- 


thing’s a fraud. 

StTRAN.: I’m sure everythingis . . . 
We're fools to stick it. (Suddenly 
tapping PASH'S shoulder). Do you 
know the only really useful thing you 
sell in this shop ? 

[PASH SHAKES HIS HEAD AND 
STRANGER says IN A HOARSE 
WHISPER] 

Poison! 

[PASH waits IN SILENCE] 

And the law won't allow you to sell it! 
You can sell anything else you like; 
patent medicines, quack medicines, 
or your own special preparations; 
all rotten, all a decoy, all a blistering 
fraud, sustained by lies and lies 
and more But the one thing 
a thinking man might really find some 
need for you mustn't sell him, except 
under pains and penalties! (Walking 
about). 1 once told my father the 
very same thing and all the thanks 
I got was a box on the ear. That's 
life in a nutshell; everybody crying 
out for the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth ; and when some 
fellow gives it to them he’s looked on 
as a damned nuisance to be moved on 
by the police. (Placing hand on 
PASH'’S shoulder and looking at him 
solemnly). Mow that’s what I liked 
about you; you're different. You did 
not really mind when I scoffed at your 
teething powders and your “Joy for 
the Million.” Infact you owned up to 
itlikea man. (Extending right hand) 
Shake! 

Pasu (gripping his hand): 1 liked you 
from the first. There was a something 
aboutyou . . . . I saw you were 


lies. 


dissatisfied with life and that’s always 
a bond. 


PASH. 
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StrRaN.: A very great bond. 
Paso: Yes, isn’t it? It helps one along 


to meet a kindred spirit. 

STRAN.: You're a man after my own 
heart. You're sympathetic; and I’ve 
no one who sympathises with my ideas, 


no one at all. I’m glad | met you 
Come round and see me 
sometimes. 
Pasu: I'd be delighted. 


STRAN.: It’s not much of a place to 
bring you to. 

Pasu: Mydearsir . ... ! 

Stran.: O well, I dare say we'll find 


a corner where we can be alone 
I’m a married man you see. 

Paso: Yes, I gathered as much. 

STRAN. (as though to himself and with 
a sigh): It's a problem, marriage is. 
Ever tried it ? 

PasH: Me? What chance have | of 
marriage? I never see a soul, never 
get time to go about like other fellows 
and meet anyone. 

StrRan.: You can thank your stars for 
that. 

Paso: But I don’t. 

STRAN.: Well you should. 

Pasu: O, no; surely not! 

StRAN.: Marriage is a fraud. 

PasH: Not always. 

STRAN.: Ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred. 

[PASH SHAKES HIS HEAD] 
O, yes, it is; and ninety-nine women 
out of a hundred too. 

PasuH (quite upset and annoyed): Now 
look here, you know, that’s going too 
far. (walking about his feelings having 
got the better of him) I believe in 
women, in their essential (pauses a 
second and then brings out as if in 
defiance) their essential goodness. 

Stran.: I'm sorry for you. 

Pasu (hotly): You needn't be. I wouldn't 
be without the belief for worlds. It’s 
the one thing that really reconciles me 
to life at all, my absolute conviction, 
my trust in the essential goodness of 
woman. (Glares at stranger). 

Stran. (after a deep pause and speaking 
very solemnly) There’s an awful 
awakening in store for you. 
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PasH: Awakening! Why man, it’s you 
who need to be awakened; it’s you 
who are blind. 

STRAN.: Poor fellow. 
that myself . . . Whois she? 

[PASH INSTEAD OF ANSWERING 
GOES TO DOOR, PULLS DOWN 
BLIND ON IT AND TURNS THE KEY. 
STRANGER REPEATS HIS QUES- 
TION, THIS TIME WITH A FAINT 
SUGGESTION OF SUPERIOR AMUSE- 
MENT! 

Who is she? 

PasH (doggedly) : What are you talking 
about (lowering the window lights). 
It’s closing time. 

STRAN. (buttoning up his coat): O, all 
right. If you put it like that—why of 
course, I'll go; but at the same time 


I was once like 


Pasu (turning on him and almost gulp- 
ing with emotion): 1 don’t want to 
appear rude, but if you try and take 
away my belief in woman 
(fiercely) | resent it; it’s not . 
it’s not playing the game. 

StrRaN.: But my dear fellow you know 
nothing about them; you're not mar- 
ried and it’s absurd for an unmarried 
man to talk about woman. 

PasH (snapping out his words): It is 
not you're a cynic, a wreck- 
er, a destroyer of ideals. I’m disap- 
pointed in you (beating out the sent- 
ence with his fist on open palm), the 
testimony of countless thousands re- 
futes you. 

Srran. (calmly): Did you ever hear the 
parable about the fox that lost its tail 
in the trap ? 

Pasu: Hang your parables. 

STRAN. (going on unconcerned): He 
wanted all his friends to lose their 
tails too. Said it was fine! 

[PASH OPENS HIS LIPS TO RETORT 
BUT THE OTHER SILENCES HIM] 
Marriage is just like blind-man’s-buff, 
run and catch who you can. 
[SUDDENLY THERE IS A RING AT 
SHOP BELL. STRANGER starts 
AND LOOKS APPREHENSIVELY AT 
PASH wuo IS MOVING SLOWLY 
TO DOOR. THEN HE SAYS] : 
I say, that may be my wife you know. 
[PASH pays NO HEED. HIs HAND IS 
ON KEY TO OPEN DOOR. | 
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Hold on a minute; she’s come for the 

powders herself most likely . . . 

How long have we been talking ? 
Pasu (grimly, and realising the situation.) 


All night. (Makes a movement to open 
door.) 
STRAN: But I say you know .. . 


I'd just as soon she 
There’s 


wat .. : 
didn’t find me here . . . 
a reason. 

Pasu (indifferently with a shrug of his 
shoulders): \f you're afraid of her go 
inthere! (He points to compounding 
department.) 

[STRANGER LOOKs AS IF HE WAS 
GOING TO STOUTLY DENY SUCH AN 
ALLEGATION, BUT EVIDENTLY 
CHANGES HIS MIND AND WITH- 
OUT A WORD TAKES THE ADVICE. 
THEN PASH OPENS DOOR TO 
ADMIT AN EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE 
YOUNG WOMAN NEATLY DRESSED IN 
LARGE HAT AND LONG COAT. SHE 
LOOKS SOMEWHAT TIRED AND 
WORN, HOWEVER, AND HER MOUTH 
HAS A PATHETIC DROOP. PASH 
BOWS AND SAYS] 

Good evening. (Closes door.) 

Woman: Good evening. I’m sorry to 
trouble you so late (Looks round 
shop as though she expected to find 
someone else in it as well.) 

PasH (going behind counter): Not at all; 
don’t mention it. (Bending across 
counter.) What can | get you this 
evening ? 

Woman (with something of a start as if 
she'd been thinking of something else) : 
Oh, you advertise some 
special teething powders ? 

PasH (opening a draw): Certainly, our 
own preparation. 

[As HIS HEAD IS BENT OVER DRAWER 
FACE OF STRANGER PEERS 
ROUND PARTITION AND MAKES A 
GRIMACE OF ANGRY REMONS- 
TRANCE] 

Very efficacious. 
them. 

Woman (in far away tone): Yes. 

Pasu (handling a packet, but not offering 
it): We personally guarantee them 
you see. 

Woman: Oh, Indeed ? 

Paso: Yes. only pure ingredients used 
in their manufacture, 


We sell a lot of 
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[IN INTIMATE MANNER SUCH AS A 
YOUNG MAN MIGHT DROP INTO 
WITH ONE OF OPPOSITE SEX, EVID- 
ENTLY HIS SOCIAL EQUAL. | 
That makes a great difference, 
Woman (listlessly) : 1 suppose it does. 
PasH: Oh yes; a very great difference I 
assure you. You can’t be too particular, 
especially where a child is concerned. 
Woman: No? 


Pash: No , . . I always impress 
that on customers, but you'd be 
astonished how careless and _in- 
different, yes downright indifferent 


some people are about their children. 
[HE LEANS AN ELBOW ON COUNTER 
LIKE A CLERGYMAN PREPARING TO 
DRIVE HOME SOME SPECIAL POINT 
IN HIS SERMON, AND STRANGER 
WATCHES HIM IN ASTONISHMENT 
AND EVIDENT SCORN] 
A child’s stomach is perhaps the most 
delicate, super-delicate indeed, piece 
of mechanism known to science, Im- 
pure drugs or medicine are a crime 


against the next generation. They 
cause more harm, more ruin than 


alcohol for instance, of which we hear 
so much. Far more. You mightn’t 
believe it, but it can be demonstrated. 
Woman (coming to herself with a start 


and anxious to stop his flow of 
language): Oh, I do believe it . . . 
I'm sure you’re right . . quite 
right. 


|PASH Is JusT A LITTLE BIT TAKEN 
BACK AT THIS EAGERNESS, AND 
THERE IS A MOMENT’S PAUSE. 
THEN SHE SAYS SUDDENLY] 
Excuse me for . . . interrupting 
you, but has anyone else been in to 
buy teething powders ? 
[STRANGER’S FACE IS RAPIDLY 
WHISKED AWAY. WueN PASH 
LOOKS IN THE DIRECTION, AS IT 
WERE FOR GUIDANCE, THERE IS 
NOTHING TO HELP HIM] 

Paso (rubbing his chin in perplexity): 
Let me see now . . who was 
there? (Suddenly with a laugh that ts 
rather forced.) One gets so many 
customers you know . . . It's 
rather hard to remember. 

| YOUNG WOMAN LOOKs AT HIM 
AS TO SAY HE COULD EASILY RE- 
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CALL SELLING TEETHING POW- 
DERS ; AND CATCHING HER EYES HE 
GOES ON] 

There was someone .. . 
early in the evening | think. 
Woman: Oh, thiswasn't early; about. . 
well not much more than half-an-hour 
ago perhaps. Somewhere about then 

anyway. 

PasH: Therewas ayoungladyin . . , 

Woman: I don’t mean a young lady. 
It’s a young man I'm thinking of 
my husband as a matter of fact. 

Paso (taking bull by horns and boldly 
lying, though he evidently doesn't like 
it for he looks over at compounding 
department a little fiercely): There's 
been nobody here answering that 
description. (With something between 
a smirk and a smile.) | mean no one 
resembling your husband, as | imagine 
he must be like, since . Oh, 
since seven o'clock. 

Woman: No one at all? 

Pasu (doggedly): I'm afraid not. 

Woman (with sudden break in voice): Oh! 
are you sure ? 

Pasu (in dilemma and yet bound to keep 
itup): mafraid . . . no,l can’t 
think of anyone. 

[YOUNG WOMAN 
SUDDENLY IN A CHAIR, HER FACE 
TO DOOR, AND STARES BEFORE 
HER. PASH BENDS OVER COUNTER 
TO SEE WHAT’S THE MATTER. SHE 
HAS GONE PALE AND HE HURRIES 
ROUND TO HER] 
My dear young lady . . . What's 
the matter? What .. .? 
Womans (rising and speaking under stress 


rather 


SITS DOWN 


of violentemotion): Oh, . . . he’s 
. « . I’m afraid something may 
have happened to him . . . He 


was to have been back in a minute. 
Paso: But . . 
Woman (cutting him short): 1 
tell you . 


must 
‘ must tell some- 
he’d be back in a 


one. He said 

minute or . . or not atall. He’s 
headstrong, he’s . . . Oh,we had 
words about . . . Oh,about... 


it doesn’t matter what, and he said 
he’d either be back with the powders, 
or he’d buy . . . poison .. . 
instead and I’d . . . meversee.... 
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him again alive. (Plumps down in 
chair again and puts her hands over 
her face.) 
[For a sEconD PASH DoOESN’T 
KNOW WHAT TO DO, THEN HE HAS 
A SUDDEN INSPIRATION AND 
SHAKES HIS FIST AT STRAN- 
GER, wHO HAS PARTLY COME OUT 
OF HIS HIDING PLACE, THOUGH HE 
GRIPS HOLD OF PARTITION LIKE A 
TIMID BATHER AFRAID TO LET GO 
OF HIS HOLD OF SOMETHING SOLID 
AND VENTURE INTO THE DEEP 
WATER] 
Paso: Poison! that’s a good one. 
Where was he going to get it ? 
[STRANGER GETS BACK BEHIND 
PARTITION, JUST POKING HIS FACE 
ouT] 

Woman (looking up): He said he was 
coming here and he’d make up his 
mind on the way; that’s all I know 
(rising). But he must have gone 
somewhere else, 

Pasu (soothingly): Don’t be in a hurry ; 
there’s no need; he can’t get poison 
like that. 

Woman: Can’t! But surely . .. . 

PasH: It’s against the law. 

Woman: Thelaw? Now? 
I don’t understand. 

PasH: We're not allowed to give 
poison to people .. . except 
to doctors or responsible persons. An 
ordinary member of the public just 
can’t get it off hand. We're liable to 
all sorts of pains and penalties if we 
sell it (slowly and _ looking at 
STRANGER). And your husband 
must know this quite well. He’s 
only been trying to frighten you. 

Woman (the truth dawning upon her): 
If 1 thought that . . . . Oh, I'd 
mever ... (stamping her foot) 
Pamever . « 2 « 

PasH: It’s a pretty rotten sort of a 
way to go on I must say, even if he is 
your husband. 

Woman (quickly, as she realises she’s 
talking to a stranger): Of course, the 
thing is, you see, he’s really as kind as 
kind can be. 

[STRANGER SIGNALS TRIUMPHANT- 
LY AT THE TESTIMONY TO HIS 
WORTH] 


I’m afraid 


But he’s got a frightful lot of prejudices, 


especially about medicine. His father 
was a chemist, you know. 

Paso: Indeed! 

Woman: Yes, that’s how itis. (Suddenly) 


But really I should’nt be saying all 
this .. I mean you'll think 
me very funny; only | didn’t know 
what to do, | was so upset at the 
thought of what as 

PasH: Oh no, it’s quite all right, I 
understand thoroughly. We chemists 
are more or less accustomed to little 
confidences of the sort . . . just 
like clergymen and doctors, you know. 

Woman: It’s very kind of you 
I’m sure. I don’t know what I'd have 
done if you hadn’t told me. 

PasH: It was a pleasure, a great pleasure 
to be able to. 

[STRANGER THREATENS HIM WITH 
RAISED FIST] 
Next time he starts any of his non- 
sense you can just laugh at him. 

Woman: I will . . . .« (Suddenly 
looking up at PASH, and speaking in 
a confidential tone). 1 don’t think 
a person who goes on like that can be 
quite quite .. . you 
know, he mustn’t be really well. 

Pasu (going behind counter at once): 
I’m sure he’s: not and I’ve the very 
thing here. (Takes a bottle from 
shelf). It’s a tasteless preparation, a 
tonic, and you can put it in his tea or 
coffee or beer, or whatever it is he 
drinks, and he’ll never know a thing 
about it. 

[STRANGER LOOKS LIKE HAVING 
A FIT; HIS EYES BULGE OUT OF 
HIS HEAD] 
It’s really especially compounded for 
people with prejudice against medi- 
cines. Like the drink cure you know. 
There are people who don’t want to 
give up alcohol, so they’ve had to 
invent a tasteless cure to put in their 
food. It’s wonderfully effective too. 
(Tapping bottle). And so is this. 

Woman: A tonic. I believe that’s just 
the very thing. He’s run down. 

PasH: I’m sure of it. His system 
requires tone. Tone’s the great thing. 

Woman (looking in purse): How much ? 

Paso: To you; half-a-crown. (Putting 
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tonic and fowders together in neat 


parcel). Be sure and hide it from him. 
Woman : O certainly altogether 
that willbe . . . ? 


Pasu: Three and three; two and six 
for tonic, ninepence for the powders. 
(Hands her the parcel and goes to put 
money she gives him into the cash 
register on end of counter. The effect 
of this is electrical on) 

[STRANGER ; HE SEES GOOD Mo- 
NEY ABOUT TO GO IN WORTHLESS 
MEDICINE AND CANNOT CONTAIN 
HIMSELF. HE BOLDLY COMES OUT] 

Stran.: Stop! 

[YOUNG WOMAN spins ROUND 
AND PASH Hatts] 

Woman: James! 

Stran. (to PASH and ignoring wife): 
Give back that three and three. 

[PASH DOES NOTHING] 

Do you hear? Give it back at once. 

[PASH Looks AT WIFE] 

Woman: James, what do you 

Stran. (looking at her for first time): 
Put down that medicine. 

Woman (gripping it all the tighter): 1 
will not. 

Stran.: You 

Woman: Certainly not. 

Stran. (after a pause): Listen. I’ve 
been here half the evening discussing 
things with this person, and not five 
minutes before you came in he'd 
admitted to me the whole business 
was a fraud. Now will you? 

PasH (Roused by encountering the 
YOUNG WOMAN'S eyes fixed on 
him): 1 did nothing of the kind. 
Don’t believe him. (Glares at 
STRANGER). 

Woman (To PASH, as a sudden thought 
strikes her): Why did you tell me he 
hadn’t been in? That wasn’t true. 

Pasu: He asked me not to. What else 
could | say. If I'd known 
of course, I shouldn’t have dreamed 
of deceiving you . . I shouldn’t 


you won't ? 


really. 
Stran.: Claptrap! Bunkum! 
Paso (Hotly): It is not. (Vindictively). 


Anyway I've spoilt your little game, 
my friend ; you and your poison. (To 
YOUNG WOMAN). You've got 
something to thank me for at all 
events. 
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Woman (seeing truth of this, and looking 
at her husband): James! How could 
TOW «2.0% 4 

StrRan: One thing at a time. We'll 
discuss that afterwards . . . . by 
ourselves. (Deliberately). Just ask 
him how’s the proprietor. 

[SHE DOESN’T UNDERSTAND] 
Go on, ask him. 
[PASH MAINTAINS A SULKY SILENCE} 

Woman: I'm sure, James, | haven't an 
idea what you're talking about. (To 
Pash). Perhaps you'll explain. Is 
there anything the matter with the 
proprietor ? 

StrRan. (when Pash says nothing, and 
taking up toothache advertisement) : 
Look at that; read it. “Joy for the 
million,” the million mark you! 
Infallible toothache cure. The dis- 
covery of the age! Ask him what it 
means. Go on, he won't bite you. 
(To Pash). Tell her; you're afraid. 
I defy you to. (To wife, when PASH 
still refuses to speak). Jessie you've 
read this. (Knocks placard with 
knuckles). It stares you in the face, 
doesn’t it? There’s no getting away 
from it, is there ? 

Woman (impatiently): 1 don’t know 
what you’re talking about. 

Stran. (suddenly pointing 
melodramatically): Hark ! 

[PASH LOOKS UP QUICKLY AND 
YOUNG WOMAN Fo.tows His 
EXAMPLE, IN BEWILDERMENT. But 
THERE IS NO SOUND FROM OVER- 
HEAD] 

Woman (looking from one to the other): 
What is it? I’'msurel . 


upwards, 


StRAN.: The toothache; that’s all! 

Woman: Toothache? 

Stran.: Yes, the boss is fit to be tied 
with it. 


Woman: Good heavens! 
was something. 
and get it out ? 

Stran. (holding placard aloft): And 
what about this? Thisisinfallible . . ~ 
for the million, the gullible million. 
You and I. 

| YOUNG WOMAN seems To com- 
PREHEND. SHE LOOKS AT PASH 
IN SILENCE AND STRANGER- 
SNAPS] 


I thought it 
Why doesn’t he go 





betes ttle a 


: 
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All their medicines are the same. 
They’re for the million. He’s just 
admitted it. 

Pasu (fiercely): 1 never did. What I 
said was we'd nothing whatever to do 
with the merits or demerits of patent 
preparations. We sell them because 
they’re in demand ; one must live. 

Stran. (calmly): Look here, cut out 
other people’s remedies and come to 
your own. Do you, after what you’ve 
said—and you know you've said it—do 
you seriously mean to tell me this 
tasteless tonic is worth tuppence 
farthing? Do you? 

Pasu (slowly): On second thoughts it’s 
quite possible it wouldn’t be—to you. 
Yours is a brain trouble; there’s a 
kink in it. (To young woman.) You 
needn’t bother about the tonic unless 
you wish, but you'll find the powders 
all | say they are. 

[STRANGER BEGINS TO STAMP 
ACROSS THE SHOP, RAISING EACH 
FOOT HIGH UP AND BRINGING IT 
DOWN DELIBERATELY WITH A GOOD 
THUD] 

Woman: James, are you crazy? 

{HE SHAKES HIS HEAD AND CONTI- 


NUES] 
James! 
Stran: Merely illustrating an old biblical 
story. 


Woman: What onearth . . .? 

Srran. (pausing at last): The feet of the 
young men coming to carry Ananias 
out. 

[Points aT PASH WHO GLARES 
BACK A MOMENT, AND THEN AS 
STRANGER CONTINUES TO POINT 
PASH COMES SWIFTLY OUT FROM 
BEHIND COUNTER INTO SHOP AND 
CONFRONTS HIS TORMENTOR WHO 
FOLDS HIS ARMS IN SCORN] 

Pasu: Ananias, am I ? 

Srran.: The second. 

Pasu: Suppose you think you’re smart ? 

Srran.: Amazingly. 

Paso: You think ; 

Srran.: Now and then you should try 
it. 

Pasu (beside himself): Vl tell you what 
it is; if you read your bible to some 
purpose .. . 

Srran: Hark to him! 


Pasu: Hark to yourself, never mind me. 

StrAn.: We don’t; perhaps your next 
customer will though. Cheer up. 

Pasu: I'd just like five minutes alone 
with you. I'd let you know what I 
think of you pretty quick. If it wasn’t 
for your wife here . . . I'd . . 

StrRAN.: I know: you’ve so much respect 
for the sex you daren’t express yourself 
before one of them. All you dare do 
is sell them rubbish. 

PasH: You're rubbish, you’re trash; the 
very worst kind. You're a discon- 
tented . . . a frightener of 
women .. . a bully ... 
a. . . you ought to be... 
to be shot. 

Woman (interposing angrily): Stop! I 
won't have you calling my husband 
names. You've no business to. 

Paso (too angry to mind anything): | 
have. You don’t know him. He said 
you were a fraud, that marriage was a 
fraud. But I say he’s a fraud. What 
about him frightening you out of 
your life with his stupid rotten talk 
of poison? Why he hasn’t got the 
pluckto . . . to do anything. 

Woman: | don’t care; it is only talk. 
What abcut the lies you told; down- 
right lies! You’re worse! Swore you'd 
never seen him, and all the time. . .! 

Pasu (vehemently): I’ve explained that. 

Woman: No, you haven’t. It can’t be 
explained. (Putting down parcel on 
counter.) I'm afraid | couldn’t really 
take anything on your recommenda- 
tion. 

StrRAN. (in exulting triumph to PASH 
who hasn't got a word to say): That’s 
a poser for you, eh? 

Woman (after a pause and looking 
apprehensively at PASH who stands 
with darkening brow, deep in medita- 
tion): Come along James. (Takes 
him by the arm but he doesn’t move.) 
James ! 

StrRan.: The money! Our three and 
three! 

[YOUNG WOMAN tTurNs_ TO 
PASH As THOUGH TO ASK HIM TO 
REFUND THE AMOUNT. HE LOOKS 
AT HER, STARTS AND WITHOUT 
ANOTHER WORD GOES RAPIDLY BE- 
HIND COUNTER AND PUTS MONEY 








PASH. 


IN CASH REGISTER, 
BELL VIOLENTLY] 

PasH (turning round triumphantly): 
Another poser for you! (locks register 
and puts key in pocket). 

StTrRan. (taking a step forward but being 
stopped by wife): Giveitback .. . . 
you're a thief. 

Pasu (coming round into shop again): 
Never. 

Stran.: I'll call a policeman. 
out of control.) Give it up . . 
do you hear? Think I’m going to let 
you keep it like that. (threateningly) 
Come, fork out. (Confronts PASH 
with raised hand.) 

|PASH TURNS UP CUFFS OF COAT 
AS THOUGH PREPARING FOR A SCRI- 
MAGE. BuT AS THINGS JUST SEEM 
LIKE TAKING A PUGILISTIC TURN 
YOUNG WOMAN iInTERVENES] 

Woman (in shrill James! the 
baby! Oh, what Mother ‘ll 
think something awful’s happened ; 
she'll be half crazy. 


RINGING THE 


——— 


voice): 


Strran.: Hang your mother. I want 
my money. 

Woman (to PASH pleadingly): Oh, give 
ittohim. The child will be crying it’s 
poor little heart out for me. Oh, 
please . . . please. 

[PASH SLOWLY PUTS HIS HAND 


INTO HIS POCKET] 
Do .. . . do; he won't go till 
he gets it. Think of the child. 
(Ringing her hands). O, you're not 
heartless. 

[PASH TAKES OUT SOME MONEY] 

I knew you would. 

[He counts IT ouT] 

O .. . . you're a gentleman. | 
knew you were. 

[PASH couNTS COINS SLOWLY OUT, 
THE TWO OTHERS WATCHING HIM 
BREATHLESSLY. SUDDENLY HE 
THRUSTS AMOUNT INTO YOUNG 
WOMAN’S nanp] 

Pasu: There. (Walks dramatically to 
door which he opens). 
God's sake go. 

[ HusBAND AND WIFE CROSS SHOP. 
ON THRESHOLD FORMER MAKES AN 
EFFORT TO PAUSE AND HAVE THE 
LAST WORD, BUT SHE PUSHES HIM 
OUT BEFORE HER AND PULLS 


Now go. For 
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DOOR TO A LITTLE SO THAT IT 
MAKES A SCREEN BETWEEN THEM, 
AND SHE CAN SPEAK TO PASH 
WITHOUT BEING HEARD] 

Woman: 
is it ? 
|PASH DASHES TO COUNTER AND 
GETS IT FOR HER. SHOVING IT 
INTO HER COAT POCKET, SHE VA- 
NISHES, SLAMMING THE DOOR BE- 
HIND HER WITH A BANG. PASH 
WALKS THOUGHTFULLY TO MIDDLE 

OF SHOP AND THERE PAUSES] 


PasH: What a night! Thank God 
over. (Starting suddenly). 
(puts hand to head). 
in register for medicine; 
vrts 6 ws wait now, let's 
look into this. (He remains deep in 
thought a moment or two. Suddenly 
he grips his hair and cries out). I'm 
done. (Dashes to door, opens it and 
disappears. Ina second he re-enters). 
Vanished! and they've got the medi- 
cine and my three and three as well! 
(Walking about). My money 
my . . . That damned humbug 
upstairs has netted three and three 
on me . . . on me! Damn his 
toothache damn his 
damn everything everybody. 
I’ve had enough of it. I'll 
il and I bet that hussy is 
laughing up her sleeve at this very 
moment. She knew what was 
doing; she and her baby! I hope to 
goodness it cries all night. I do. I 
hope it keeps her up for a month. 

[ENTER GREGORY 1n Huis DRES- 
SING GOWN ; HIS HAND IS HELD TO 
HIS FACE ; HE IS EVIDENTLY IN 
GREAT PAIN STILL AND WHEN HE 
SPEAKS IT IS AS THOUGH HE HAD 
SOMETHING IN HIS MOUTH] 

Grec.: Inthe name of heaven, 
what has been going on here? Never 
heard such a racket in my life. I 
haven't been able to close my eyes; 
and I’m in agony. 

[PASH TAKES NO NOTICE; INDEED 
HE DOESN’T SEEM TO HEAR, BUT 
CONTINUES TO PACE THE SHOP. 
AFTER A SECOND GREGORY 
GOES ON] 


Where 


Quick, the medicine. 


Three and three 
that’s all 


she 


Pash, 





é‘ 
: 
| 
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Pash, are you deaf? (Jumps as a 
sudden twinge of pain stabs him). 
PasH (not pausing): No, I'm not deaf. 
Why the deuce didn’t you come down 
sooner? (Stops now and looks fiercely 
at him). 
GREG. (amazed): 
talk to me like ° 
Pasu (walking about again): Yes, crazy; 
that’s it. 
[GREGORY Backs Away A LITTLE] 
1 am; I know it. Absolutely crazy 
Lookhere . . . .. (he 
advances to GREGORY who retreats 
slowly). Just listen to this, will you. 
[GREGORY RETREATS FURTHER 
KEEPING HIS FACE TO PASH, AnD 
AS HE DOES SO HE TUMBLES INTO 
A CHAIR IN CENTRE OF SHOP 
WHICH HE HASN’T NOTICED AND 
FINDS HIMSELF A PRISONER, AS IT 
WERE LOOKING UP AT HIS ASSIS- 
TANT WHOM HE IS THOROUGHLY 
CONVINCED IS OUT OF HIS MIND, 
OR POSSIBLY DRUNK. BUT THE 
SURPRISE OF GREGORY ’S tTum- 
BLING INTO CHAIR SEEMS TO SUD- 
DENLY BRING PASH To HIS SEN- 
SES. HE PUTS HIS HAND TO HIS 
HEAD AND SAYS, AS THOUGH 
AWAKENING OUT OF A DREAM] 
ithink? . ..+ Imean I. 
(humbly). Um sure | beg your pardon, 
sir. (Walks away a little). I've been 
upset . . . . but I’m all right 
again now. 
Gres. (rising slowly): You're sure. 
Paso: O yes, sir, quite sure. You'll 


Are you crazy to 


forget mymomentary . . . . lapse, 
sir. Some friends came in and 
and . . . . they always put me 


out. (walking about). I’m more sorry 
than I can say, sir. 1 must have 
startled you (suddenly). 
How’s the toothache, sir? Any 
better? Ihopeit’s . . 

Gres. (clapping hand to jaw): The 
toothache! (feels one side of face then 
the other, and suddenly his face takes 


a look of amazement and joy.) Tooth- 
ache! It’s gone clean gone 
within the last minute! (flings out his 
hands and rubs them together). 

Pasu (slowly): I’m very glad indeed, sir. 

Grec.: Oh, it’s heavenly (walking about). 
It was the shock, Pash. 

Pasn: The .. .! 

Grec.: Yes,theshock . . . Ireally 
thought you were not quite 
not exactly . in your senses. 
Oh, this relief! I owe it all to you, 
Pash. I’m in your debt, Pash, for 
ever. 

[PASH sTARTS AND TURNS HIS 
GAZE ON CASH REGISTER. GRE- 
GORY cogs on] 

Thank heaven! I'll get a night’s rest 
now. I’m worn out. 

[PASH REMAINS SILENT] 

I'm not to be called before ten remem- 
ber. 

[PASH sTILL GAZES AT CASH REGIS- 
TER AND GREGORY says] 

You understand Pash? Not before 
ten. 

[No ANSWER] 


Pash ! 
Pasu (starting): Yes, you owe me three 
and . . . . I mean before ten 


not before | mean. 

" [GREGORY DOESN’T KNOW WHAT 

TO THINK AND PASH Goes on] 
Oh, | have it all right. Not before ten. 
You're not to be awakened before ten. 
—— Good night. 

Grec. (Hesitating a moment and then 
walking to rear of shop). Good night. 
(At compounding department partition, 
he pauses and looks back at PASH 
a moment as though about to speak, 
but finally goes out). 

[PASH COLLAPSES INTO CHAIR AND 
GAZES VACANTLY AND DEJECTEDLY 
BEFORE HIM] 

Paso (slowly ana in far away voice): 
What a world for the under-dog! 
I’ll join the socialists to-morrow. 





* For acting rights, which are reserved by the Author, application to be made to The 
Authors and Playwrights Agency, Limited, 110 and 111, Strand, London, W.C. 
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By. F. C. PHILIPS. 


“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 


for his friends.” 


HERE are some men in the 

T world who seem to be born 

in trouble, and who continue 
their career in trouble, and finally 
die in trouble. Jim Patman was 
one of these. Jim was the son of a 
labourer who worked on a small water 
mill on the Cam. His mother, who 
was an honest and steady and industri- 
ous woman, died in giving him birth, 
and his father, John Patman, who had 
previously been a good and trustworthy 
fellow enough, took to drink upon the 
death of his wife, and, but for the kind- 
ness of the miller, his employer, would 
have been discharged a dozen times. 

John Patman took no trouble with re- 
gard to the bringing up of his boy, and 
young Jim was more or less left to shift 
for himself. The result might easily 
have been predicted. At the age of four 
he kicked the village schoolmistress ; 
at the age of seven he became one of 
the most daring and reckless robbers 
of orchards in the neighbourhood, 
and long before he was ten he blos- 
somed into a confirmed poacher, and 
the partridge or pheasant whose nest 
was in measurable distance from his 
father’s cottage was an extremely lucky 
bird if young Patman did not discover 
her home and decamp with her treasured 
eggs. In short at this early age he de- 
veloped into one of the most hardy and 
desperate rascals in the whole of the 
county of Cambridge. 

But a career of this description must 
necessarily come to an end or at any 
rate receive a rude check, and this, of 
course, happened at last in young Pat- 
man’s case. 


One day, having set some wire nooses 
for hares, one of these ingenious appli- 
ances was unhappily for him discovered 
by the squire’s head keeper. That 
functionary, accompanied by the under- 
keeper accordingly lay in wait for the 
delinquent, having previously placed 
the neck of a dead rabbit within the 
noose. A little after dark young Pat- 
man sallied forth in order to see what 
was the result of his enterprise, and if 
successful, to carry home the booty. He 
was Caught red-handed by the keepers 
in the act of walking off with the rabbit 
together with a hare that had been 
caught in one of the other nooses. In 
his attempt to escape he was foolish 
enough to strike the keeper a severe 
blow on the head with his stick, and 
after a rough handling he was marched 
off in custody. Two days later he was 
brought up before the magistrates at 
Arrington and, having received the 
worst possible character, he was by 
these gentlemen committed for trial at 
the Sessions to be held at Cambridge, 
and there having been convicted, he was 
sentenced by the chairman to two 
months’ hard labour. It need scarcely 
be said that an experience of this sort 
had no good effect on a boy of twelve, 
especially on such a boy as Jim Patman. 
When he came out of gaol he was a 
thoroughly hardened lad—an Ishmaelite 
whose hand was against everyone. He 
consorted with no one but a few evil 
spirits in his own and in neighbouring 
parishes, who, if possible, were more 
wicked than himself. Thus, then, things 
went on in more or less the same fashion 
until the lad became eighteen years old, 
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when a conflict with the river keepers — 
added to the fact that the farmer who 
employed him had turned him off, in- 
duced him to walk into Cambridge and 
take the Queen’s shilling from the re- 
cruiting-sergeant, who was there en- 
deavouring to explain to the yokels in 
the neighbourhood that it was not only 
their manifest duty, but also to their 
great advantage to devote the next few 
years of their lives to fighting, if neces- 
sary, the Queen’s enemies and, at any 
rate, to help to guard the empire. Pat- 
man, as I have said, took the Queen’s 
shilling, and being appointed to the 
160th Lancers was sent down to Can- 
terbury to join the cavalry depét sta- 
tioned at that town. 

Patman soon got through his drill, for 
he was a sharp and intelligent fellow and 
could always turn his hand easily to 
anything he attempted. Then, too, he 
was strong and active and wiry and in- 
deed possessed all the attributes calcu- 
lated to make him a smart light cavalry 
soldier. He got into very few troubles 
at the cavalry depét. Certainly on two 
or three occasions he overstayed his 
pass, and more than once returned to 
barracks somewhat the worse for drink, 
but on the whole he conducted himself 
fairly creditably. Six months after he 
joined the colours, his regiment came 
home from India, and with a draft of 
recruits he was sent to join it at Shorn- 
cliffe. The young man very soon de- 
veloped his old capacity for getting into 
trouble, and, associating as he did with 
some of the worst characters in the 
regiment, made frequent appearances at 
the orderly-room and during most of his 
time was confined to barracks, if not 
actually in the cells. He came to be re- 
garded by the captain of his troop and 
the troop sergeant-major as one of the 
blackest sheep in the regiment, and 
needless to say, got very short shrift 
whenever he happened to commit a trifl- 
ing indiscretion. 

But strange as it may appear, every- 
thing changed in his life, and this at 
once. One Saturday he was looking on 
at a cricket match, his regiment being 
engaged in playing the Princess of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz’s Own Hussars 
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who had come from Aldershot for that 
purpose. Suddenly he became conscious 
of the immediate approach of Colonel 
Vandeleur, his commanding officer, and 
his daughter, a pretty girl of eighteen. 

** What a smart-looking soldier that 
is, Papa, that one in our regiment, I 
mean,’’ said his daughter to the Colonel, 
glancing at James Patman. The young 
lady, it may be mentioned, took the 
deepest interest in all that concerned her 
father’s corps. 

** You are quite right, my dear,’’ said 
Colonel Vandeleur, ‘‘ and the greatest 
scoundrel to boot.”’ 

** He doesn’t look like a scoundrel, 
papa. He has a very nice face.”’ 

**He gives more trouble than any 
other man in the regiment,’’ answered 
her father. ‘‘ There is scarcely a week 
goes by that he is not punished. He 
will end badly ; mark my words.”’ 

** Perhaps if you were to try a little 
kindness, it might have a better effect.’’ 

** My dear child,” said the Colonel, 
**you don’t know what you are talking 
about. By Jove,’’ looking at the game, 
**that was a fine cut made by young 
Lawrence.” 

The Colonel was wrong. His daugh- 
ter had known what she was talking 
about. And Jim Patman’s sharp ears 
had heard every word of the conversa- 
tion and the seed sown had not fallen 
on stony ground, for he, poor 
wretch, then and there made up his mind 
to deserve all that the beautiful young 
lady had said about him. 

Patman’s reformation was so alarm- 
ingly sudden that it not only astonished 
all those set in authority over him, 
but also fairly stupefied his com- 
panions, with whose debaucheries 
he would now have nothing to 
do and whose devious paths he 
shunned. The young man persisted in 
his good resolutions and ere long be- 
came quite a favourite with the captain 
of his troop and with most of the non- 
commissioned officers belonging to it. 

About this time the Colonel’s servant 
took his discharge and that officer a>plied 
to the adjutant to make enquiries as to 
a likely soldier to take the man’s place. 
These enquiries resulted in Jim Patman 
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being recommended for the vacant posi- 
tion. The Colonel thereupon made him 
the offer which it is needless to say, 
that Jim joyfully accepted. Now he 
would have the opportunity of waiting 
on his Divinity, and possibly of pleas- 
ing her by devoted attention, of running 
her errands and above all of being con- 
stantly able to gaze at Miss Mary’s 
lovely face and to hear the music of that 


sweet, kind voice—the voice that, wher 


he was a worthless fellow, had pleaded 
for him and that had caused this great 
change in his character and life. 

Jim had not been long in his new em- 
ployment when a matter occurred that 
might easily have been foreseen. 
Mary Vandeleur became engaged and 
to a young captain of the 160th. George 
Holford was an excellent fellow, and 
what is more, had always proved him- 
self to be a capital officer. The men of 
his troop feared him and swore by him 
—a somewhat rare combination in the 
mind of the average private. You might 
have looked a long time through our 
crack cavalry regiments before you 
would have found such a man as George 
Holford—perfect in every detail of his 
duty and at the same time and through 
everything cheery, radiant, and incap- 
able of treasuring a grievance or doing 
a mean action. 

And Mary, too; it was not very won- 
derful that George should have fallen 
head over ears in love with this beauti- 
ful and gracious and sweet young 
woman. Her’s was a face that the old 
masters would have delighted to paint, 
with the well-shaped head poised on a 
neck worthy of its burden. 

Anyhow, the two adored each other 
and it seemed as if no possible shadow 
could ever come across their paths, when 
the Zulu war broke out. George Hol- 
ford had as yet never seen any active 
service, and like all brave young officers 
was naturally dying to do so. So after 
an anxious talk with the Colonel and a 
tearful interview with poor Mary, he de- 
cided to apply to go to the front, and be- 
ing of course recommended by the chief, 
he was told to join another Lancer regi- 
ment—the 170th, then under orders for 
Africa. 
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No sooner was all this decided upon 
than Jim determined, if possible, to fol- 
low the captain’s example. He felt that 
he could best serve the young mistress 
to whom he was devoted, by volunteer- 
ing for the 170th and endeavouring to 
look after Mary’s lover. Jim approached 
the Colonel with this view. ‘‘ Can I 
speak to you, sir, for a moment?’ he 
asked one morning. ‘‘ Certainly, Pat- 
man,” replied the Colonel. ‘*‘ What is 
it?”’ 

** Well, sir, this is how it is. I have 
been very happy with you, sir,—I never 
was happy before. But I think if you 
would recommend me, I should like to 
go to the front with the Captain. I 
might be of some little use to him. I 
know I'll try.”” 

The Colonel was a man of few words. 
** Very well, Patman, if you’ve made up 
your mind to go, I'll see what I can do. 
I am sure that there’s a lot in you, and 
you ought to do well. I’m sorry to lose 
you, but I won’t stand in your way. On 
your return you can come back to me if 
you like.’’ 

Jim thanked the Colonel, and so it 
was settled. 

Captain Holford and Jim Patman left 
Shorncliffe together to join the new regi- 
ment at the port of embarkation. The 
last parting near the garden gate be- 
tween George and Mary had been very 
pathetic, and it was small wonder if Pat- 
man, who overheard a great deal of 
what the young lovers said, could not 
help reflecting that he had no one to bid 
him good-bye, nor indeed anyone who 
really cared a straw whether he came 
back again or whether he did not. 

** Good-bye, my old darling,’’ Mary 
had said, ‘‘ mind you write to me when- 
ever youcan. How eagerly I shall look 
for the papers! Papa says that you are 
sure to distinguish yourself, don’t you, 
Papa?’’ 

The Colonel acquiesced. ‘‘ Yes, my 
dear boy, I have no fear of you. Good- 
bye and God speed you!”’ 

** Good-bye, my own darling,” said 
Mary again, giving George the last kiss. 
And so the lovers took leave. At the 
moment of parting Mary gave George 
the pick of a few roses she held in her 
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hand and at the same time happened to 
drop another, which, unobserved by any- 
one, Jim picked up and put inside his 
tunic. 

‘** Good-bye, Patman,’’ said his mis- 
tress between her sobs. ‘‘ I know you 
will take care of Captain Holford.’’ 

‘You can trust me for that, miss. 
Good-bye, miss.’’ 

**Good luck to you Patman, and 
come home safe,’’ said the Colonel 
kindly. 

‘Thank you sir,’’ and they were 
gone. 

* * * * * * 


Who does not remember reading of 
the battle of Ulundi when Cetewayo’s 
power was shattered for ever; who does 
not remember Archibald Forbes’ famous 
telegram which first announced the vic- 
tory and concluded with the words ‘‘The 
Lancers did fearful damage?’ A 
finer charge than that of the 170th 
Lancers has rarely taken place in the 
history of the war. In the very 
early morning the combined columns 
of Newdigate and Wood crossed the 
white Umvolosi. ‘The Zuiu prediction 
that the cradle of the nation in the 
Valley of the Umvolosi would also be 
its grave seemed certain of fulfilment. 
Some two miles distant rose the steep, 
boulder-capped hills, over which some 
thirty years before, the Zulu hunted the 
beaten Boers, associated therefore, in 
Zulu minds with victory and victorious 
pursuit. But what could the Zulu 
swarms seen gathered along the spur, 
with all their feline courage and instinct 
for tactics, effect in face of the army 
that with unwonted celerity and preci- 
sion moved down the steep slopes and 
massed upon the further bank? 

The English position was excellent for 
strategic purposes, commanding, as it 
did, the enemy’s ground in front and 
affording the Zulus no rallying point in 
this disorder. The fire was terrific, but 
the determined Zulus advanced in skirm- 
ishing order and ia absolute silence 
within seventy yards before they began 
to break. The Lancers, now loosened, 
were among them, and within a minute 
were riding through and through, cut- 
ting them down right and left, while the 
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guns continued tearing up the flying 
masses with their fire. 

Towards the end of the engagement a 
trooper was shot dead, and at exactly 
the same moment George Holford’s 
charger was shot under him. Almost 
instantly the young officer was sur- 
rounded by four or five Zulus and, 
though defending himself bravely must 
in ordinary circumstances have perished. 
But Jim, who rode in his troop, and 
watched him like a faithful dog, saw 
what happened and catching the dead 
trooper’s horse rode back with it to the 
Captain’s rescue. The brave fellow 
just arrived in time. He killed one Zulu 
with his own assegai which he wrenched 
from his hand, and then getting in front 
of George, in the endeavour to protect 
him further, received a spear through 
one of his lungs. George made short 
work of the other assailants, whom he 
settled with his revolver and sword and, 
lifting Jim, who was getting very weak 
from loss of blood, into his saddle, took 
him safely out of action. 

‘* Is there anything I can do for you?’’ 
said George, as soon as the doctor had 
come to Jim’s aid. 

‘* Well, yes, sir, in my tunic, there’s 
a rosebud; its an old flower and it’s in 
an envelope. I should like to have it 
buried with me, if it gave no trouble.” 

‘** Poor fellow,’’ thought George. 
‘* It’s, no doubt, a flower that was given 
to him by his sweetheart.’’ Then he said, 
‘‘Nonsense, you’re worth a dozen dying 
men. And you will live to get the Vic- 
toria Cross. Of that I am certain.” 

‘** No, I sha’nt, sir,’’ said poor Jim, as 
with glazing eye he looked up at the 
Captain. The latter caught the glance 
of the doctor who shook his head omin- 
ously. ‘‘ But I should like you to tell 
the Colonel and the young mistress that 
I didn’t misbehave myself out here.’’ 

**Misbehave yourself! why you’re the 
bravest man in the regiment.”’ 

‘Thank you sir, God bless you!’’ 
And the scapegoat’s head fell back, and 
he was dead, and his spirit had fled to 
the great Master, who, I hope and be- 
lieve, forgave him his many trespasses 
and shortcomings, for ‘‘He knoweth our 
frame and remembereth that we are but 
dust.”’ 
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A TRAVELLER, coming very late to an 
inn, was told that there were no rooms. 

‘* But I must have a place to sleep 
in,’’ he told the landlord, ‘‘ and there is 
no other place to go in this benighted 
town.”’ 

The landlord finally consented to allow 
him to occupy a garret. ‘‘ But,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ there’s a very nervous man in the 
room underneath, and you must be sure 
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door : 300d Lord, man,’’ came a 
voice, *‘ aren’t you ever going to drop 
that other boot?’’ 


‘““WE poor men who have to toil for 
money !’’ sighed the gilded youth, as he 
passed his hand wearily over his fore- 
head. 

‘““Toil for money!” grunted his com- 
panion. ‘*‘ Why, have you ever done a 
stroke of work in 
your life? 1 thought 
you got all your 
money from your 
father?’’ 

“*I do,’ sighed 
the youth. ‘‘ But do 
you happen to know 
my father ?’’ 


In Piccadilly Cir- 
cus the other day a 
French gentleman, in 
his best English, 
asked a neighbour to 
be so kind as to tell 
him the way to Bur- 
lington House; and 
the answer came :— 

‘** Dinna fash yer- 


sel’, mon! A’m 
thinkin’ ye’ll no gae 
wrang if ye keep 


straight on.”’ 

“Sacrebleu!” 
muttered the French- 
man into his mous- 
tache as he hurried 
away, ‘‘ How these 
sacred dogs of Ger- 
mans are every- 
where !”’ 


‘* | want to see the thinnest thing in blouses you have.”’ 
‘* Sorry, madam, but she has just gone out to lunch.”’ 


to make no noise.’’ 

The traveller agreed to be very quiet, 
and retired; but taking off one boot he 
accidentally dropped it heavily on the 
floor. He placed the other very softly 
on the carpet, and went to bed as quietly 
as a mouse. Just as he was going to 
sleep, however, there came a rap on the 


THe manager of 
an amateur dramatic club was con- 
stantly pestered by an aspiring young 
member for a part in the forthcoming 
play. Finally, he told the youth that 
he had managed to find him a part, 
which would suit him admirably. 

‘* What character am I cast for?’’ he 
was asked. 
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‘* My brother, the curate, made five people happy to-day. 


‘Married two couples.”’ 
‘* Who was the fifth party ?”’ 


‘* Well, you don’t suppose he did it for nothing, do you? ”’ 


‘* You are to be the heroine’s father.” 

‘* What does he do?’’ 

** Oh, he dies a year before the action 
of the play commences.”’ 


A Foop inspector in Newcastle found a 
quantity of beef and pork in a butcher’s 
shop that began to show signs of de- 
composition. He called to the butcher, 
and said :— 

‘** Look here, what do you think of the 
condition of this meat?” 

The butcher examined it. ‘‘ I must 
have forgotten all about it,’’ he said. 
** It is pretty old stock.’’ 

‘** Yes, but let me hear your opinion 
of its condition.”’ 

** My opinion,” said the butcher, re- 
garding it with an impartial eye, “‘ is 
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that it is unfit for human con- 
sumption, but it will do for 
sausages, | suppose.”’ 


** Now, boys, what is wrong 
with this sentence ?’’ said the 
teacher of English grammar, 
as she wrote up on the black- 
board the words: ‘‘ The toast 
was drank in silence.”’ 

‘**] know, mum,”’ replied a 
small boy, full of excitement. 
And on being told to alter the 
mistake, he scrawled: ‘‘ The 
toast was eaten in silence.”’ 


‘HE long-suffering shop assist- 
ant had unrolled scores of 
blankets on the counter, but 
nothing seemed to please his 
exacting customer. After some 
ten minutes of this fruitless 
effort, the young woman said 
condescendingly :— 

‘“Well, there’s nothing 
there that will do. I was just 
looking through your stock 
for a friend.”’ 

‘* One moment, madam,”’ 
said the perspiring assistant, 
‘* there is still another blanket 
left on the shelves. Perhaps 
you'll find your friend in that 
one.”’ 


THE manager of a suburban 
music-hall was testing the abilities of 
several artistes. One aspirant, who 
announced himself as ‘‘ the funniest man 
on earth,’ had just completed his trial 
turn, and looked anxiously at the arbiter 
of his destinies. 

‘* I’m very sorry, my boy,”’ said the 
manager, ‘‘ but you won’t do. I never 
allow any bad language in my theatre.’’ 

‘* But there’s not one word of pro- 
fanity in my turn,’’ said the indignant 
comedian. 

‘*No,’’ assented the manager, ‘‘ but 
there would be in the audience.”’ 


A PRETTY young lady tripped into a 
large stationer’s shop in a cathedral 
town. After selecting a paper of deli- 
cate mauve tint she enquired anxiously : 
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‘** Do you make any reduction in the 
price for clergymen? ”’ 

*“* Oh, certainly, madam,”’ replied the 
shopman. ‘* Er—may I ask if you are 
a Clergyman’s wife?”’ 

** N-n-no,” she responded, with a be- 
coming blush. 

“‘Ah, then you’re a clergyman’s 
daughter, I presume.”’ 

** Well, no,’’ she answered. And 
leaning over the counter, she whispered 
shyly into the stationer’s ear: ‘‘ But I 
want this paper to write to someone on, 
and I think we’re certain to be engaged 
before long, and he’s a_ theological 
student.” 





ETHEL was a selfish little girl, but she 
seemed to have a soft spot in her heart 
for her dog Fido. Her mother once 
gave her twopence to buy him a nice 
meaty bone. She returned sucking a 
very large orange, and Fido was en- 
deavouring to withdraw 
nourishment from a very small 
bare bone. 

** Surely you might have 
got a better bone than that for 
twopence,’’ remonstrated her 
mother. 

“* Yes,” replied Ethel, in a 
non-committal tone. 

‘* It’s the worst bone I ever 
saw for twopence,’’ continued 
the mother. ‘‘ Poor little 
Fido !”’ 

** Well, mamma, I bought 
this orange with the twopence, 
and the man gave Fido that 
bone. Anyway, Fido’s not 
making a fuss about it, and | 
don’t see why you should.” 





MARMADUKE was the son of a 
wealthy country gentieman, 
who owned a large estate. 
When Marmaduke came of 
age there were great festivi- 
ties, and a dinner was given 
to the principal tenants on the 
estate; and, naturally, he was 
expected to make a speech in 
response to the good wishes 
that were voiced by the oldest 
tenant. 
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Marmaduke went very pale when all 
eyes were turned on him in expectation. 
He rose from his chair, pulled himself 
together, and said :— 

‘** Gentlemen, before this dinner com- 
menced I had thought out a speech, but 
only God and myself knew what I was 
going to say. Now only God knows.”’ 
And he resumed his seat amidst a storm 
of cheering. 





Tue district visitor wished to know all 
the sorrows of her flock, so that she 
might administer comfort. At one house 
she was chatting sympathetically to a 
sick woman, and enquired if her hus- 
band was kind to her. 

‘* Oh, yes, indeed he is, miss,’’ was 
the answer. ‘‘ He is very kind, my 
Bill, very kind indeed. In fact, you 
might say as how he’s more like a friend 
than a husband.”’ 


—— 
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LICENSED VICTUALLER : ‘‘ Why did you leave your last 
place?”’ 

Cook: ‘‘ The master and missus quarrelled so.”’ 

LICENSED VICTUALLER: ‘‘ What about ?”’ 

Cook : *‘ The cooking, sir.’’ 
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“* I say, father, isn’t this barber ugly ?’’ 
said Tommy, as his unruly mop of hair 
was being clipped. 

“* That’s very rude of you,’’ expostu- 
lated the waiting father. 


He: “Babee Warm reteed A Ge hoek menee tote Ctdtd bet de uance 
that it was almost impossible to stand on your 
feet.’’ 

SHE: ‘‘Oh! don’t blame the crush ; I was purposely 


trying to keep them out of your way.”’ 








“* Oh, but I only meant it for a joke, 
dad.”’ 

““ Yes, my boy, but look how much 
better a joke it would have been to say, 
‘ How good-looking he is!’ ”’ 





“* Mamma,”’ said little Bessie, 
looking wistfully into her 
mother’s face, ‘‘ may I carry 
the baby awhile?’’ 

“* No, indeed, my little dar- 
ling; you are too young and 
small; you might let it fall.’’ 

** Well, mamma,’’ was her 
disappointed response, ‘‘ then 
may I have it when it is worn 
out ?”’ 


‘* Wuy won’t you play with 
me?’’ asked Lucy. 

‘*Because,’’ replied her sister 
Maud irritably, ‘‘ grown-ups 
don’t enjoy games like little 
girls.”’ 

Lucy frowned, then she 
turned to her father. 

**Dad, is it true that grown- 
ups don’t like games?”’ 

“Yes. No. Bless me! 
Why ?”’ asked her father ab- 
sent-mindedly, from the midst 
of his paper. 

** Well, when you took me in 
the tram yesterday, the man 
said that if you didn’t want to 
pay for me you’d have to take 
me on your lap, and let some- 
body else have my seat.”’ 

** Yes, yes,’’ murmured her 
father, trying vainly to find his 
lost place. ‘‘ And daddy took 
you on his knee, didn’t he?”’ 

‘** Well,’’ replied little Lucy, 
‘*if grown-ups don’t like 
games, why did Maud and thit 
young man who calls each even- 
ing play at trams last night in 
the parlour - 

* Lucy !’’ cried her sister. 

But it was too late; her 
father had become interested at 
last. 
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FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


Henley opened this year with perfect 
weather, and many dainty and bewitch- 
ing frocks were seen on 
Henley. which struck me as 
Frocks at the first day. One 
particularly fetching was 
in ninon, rather broadly striped in black, 
pale grey and Chinese blue, which veiled 
a saxe blue underskirt. The h'gh- 
waisted bodice had a yoke of white tulle, 
the kimono sleeves and bodice being in 
a black net with an applique of blue silk 
thread and narrow white lace worked 
over it. The striped ninon was tucked 
at the sides, and went straight down to 
the feet, giving length to the figure, 
while the waistline was swathed round 
with a blue satin ribbon. Over this 
dainty frock was worn a bolero in saxe 
blue taffetas, lined with striped chiffon, 
with short sleeves, while two narrow 
panels of embroidered taffetas went 
down each side of the skirt, and com- 
pleted a very delightful frock. 

Another distinctively effective gown 
had a border consisting of a flounce of 
fine needlework, the edge of which fell 
over a petticoat of dark blue velvet. 

The embroidery was mounted on a 
strong white net over navy blue satin. 

The corsage was fashioned of em- 
broidery and net over blue, and the 
sleeves of embroidery and net had an 
edging of dark blue satin, which was 
scarcely more than a thread. There was 
a fold of the velvet at the waistline, 
which was slightly Empire, which dis- 
appeared at the side beneath the em- 
broidery, while the collarless guimpe 
was of white net studded with dark blue 
porcelain beads. 

An exquisite gown designed for a 
smart garden party is made of corn- 

coloured tulle over pink 

A Garden satin. The hem of the 

Party Frock. skirt is lightly em- 
broidered in a design of 

pale blue forget-me-nots, which also 
appear on the bodice and elbow sleeves. 
At the back there are brown chiffon 
scarves, which below the waist are 
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A PRETTY DESIGN CARRIED OUT IN TWO 
SHADES OF BLUE, THE COAT BEING® 


SEVERAL SHADES DARKER.” 
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united by a band of pink satin em- 
broidery, and fall to the ground in a 
short, fish-tail train. 

Worn in conjunction with this gown is 
a large picture hat of pink tagal, lined 
with brown tulle, and decorated with 
brown plumes. 





A SIMPLE LINGERIE FROCK IN PALE PINK, 
TRIMMED WITH BANDS OF FINE EMBROIDERY. 


Typical of the Millinery modes that are 
suitable for holiday wear are the piquant 
Niniche shapes’ with 
brims that droop at the 
sides, and make a most 
becoming tunnel-like shelter for the face, 
interpreted not only in straw and lace 
decorated with plumes but in the lightest 
of tulle, pleated like a lamp shade, and 
filled in at the back with green foliage. 
The travelling tailor-made hats are dis- 
tinctly new. Already fine felt is used for 
them, and Janus cloth is liked, on one 
side white, and on the other black, blue, 
or purple. Janus is as light as silk, and 
as supple and comfortable as one could 
wish. One model is composed of up- 
standing peaks, like the flaps of an en- 
velope, and another has a narrow brim 
with revers that show the other side of 
the material. A delightful little hat in a 
fine, white straw of helmet shape was 
decorated all round with upstanding 
toast-coloured wings. 

Another neat little model in black 
Tagal was trimmed with a cluster of 
pale pink heron’s feathers at the back, 
with a narrow band of folded pink silk 
ribbon round the crown. 

Wonderful ospreys are seen in great 
quantities on large picture hats, while 
sheafs of wheat are used in great pro- 
fusion. Flower trimming continues to 
stand quite erect on the side or front 
of the hat they adorn, and this decora- 
tion is most pleasing on a large Tagal 
model. A few velvet poppies or corn- 
flowers, with a big sheaf of grasses is 
another scheme which is having a great 
vogue, this being used in many instances 
to decorate the lingerie hats or the 
simple rush hats for river wear. 


Millinery. 


LITTLE THINGS THAI COUNT. 
A fad of the moment is to introduce 
beads into every scheme of decoration. 
The idea is still develop- 
Head ing, and is certain to be 
Trimming. in vogue during the 

autumn and winter. 

It would be an economical thing to 
buy a supply of the beautiful em- 
broideries, which can be obtained very 
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reasonably during the sales, and to 
bring them into line with the new 
fashion by working up the pattern with 
silver, jet, or coloured beads. A new 
panel sash in saxe blue satin is decorated 
at the end with black, white, and green 
beads. 


Our thoughts now naturally turn to 
the question of bathing attire. Although 
fashion does not change 
from season to season 
in the chief outlines of 
dress for bathing, still 
there are always some novelties to 
chronicle. This season there is no 
doubt that taffetas and linen bathing 
suits will be the most popular at the 
fashionable resorts. 


Bathing 
Modes. 


Many of these are decorated with 
woollen embroidery, which makes them 
less clinging, and also gives them a 
more practical appearance, while the 
sleeves are generally of the kimona 
shape, and the tunics narrow and fairly 
short. 


For the silk bathing suit natier blue 
is a favourite shade, trimmed with wide 
woollen braid in white or dark blue. For 
the hair, the rubber cap is still the most 
favoured, worn right over the forehead 
and well into the nape of the neck, in 
order to keep the hair perfectly dry. 
The newest shoes are very high reach- 
ing, almost to the knee, and these do 
away with the question of stockings. 
Such shoes are usually of white canvas 
or linen, laced across with coloured lace. 


One of the most popular hats of this 
month is shaped like a thimble, having 
a high crown rounded at 
The Thimble the top, while the narrow 
Hat. brim resembles the rim 
of a thimble very closely. 
The usual trimming upon such a hat is 
a feather or brush made of marabout, 
posed either at the side, back, or in the 
extreme centre, but floral sprays are 
used as well, and, to my mind, look far 
more summer-like and dainty than the 
brush. These blossom decoratoins are 
lovely wild flowers and garden ones ap- 
pearing on the same hat. 
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A CHARMING EVENING CLOAK IN FACE CLOTH, 
THE REVERS AND CUFFS BEING OP VELVET. 
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Skirts which were to be so much wider 
do not appear to be in a hurry to 
abandon the tightness, 
On Skirts. to which we have grown 
accustomed, though a 
variety in these is to be encountered. 
The skirt with three jupes is being tenta- 
tively revived, but it proves to be so far 
from becoming to the average woman 
that it can never be said to have acquired 
a distinct success, and a long line is 
generally adhered to. The loose float- 
ing panel is still being used on the short 
tailored skirts, and has a wide popu- 
larity. 


Among the latest motor bonnets are 
airy and very fascinating models, made 
entirely of pleated frills, 
Motor some broad, others nar- 
Headgear. row. In one case the 
ruffles were made of blue 
and white ribbon, attached to a thin 
gauze foundation, and cleverly stiffened 
with wire to keep crisply pleated. Be- 
tween each row of frills a fold of blue 
satin was set, and the little bonnet fitted 
the head closely, being tied beneath the 
chin with blue ribbon. 


The fichu has made great strides in 
popularity this season. It is used in all 
possible forms, and is a 
The Graceful very charming fashion 
Fichu. when seen on the correct 
figure, but it demands 
rather slender shoulders, with a grace- 
ful, slightly sloping line. The square or 
high, thick shoulders should never wear 
the fichu in any form, as even a slight 
draping accentuates the thickness, and 
gives a very clumsy appearance. 


Among the most artistic coiffures is 
the one in which the hair is draped in 
an undulating fashion, 

Head Dress. so as to cover the ears. 
With this goes the wide 

silver fillet, which encircles the head, 
while at the back two or three soft curls 
droop carelessly from the band of silver. 
A fashion that finds favour with some 
women is the wearing of a head band of 
coloured ribbon embroidered with beads 
of all shades. Tiny wreaths of pink roses 
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with pearl centres are favoured by the 
young girl, and a plain ribbon band tied 
in a small bow at the side is very attrac- 
tive and youthful. 


Coloured braid, giving the note of con- 
trast to the costume it adorns, becomes 
extremely fascinating in 

Braid the way it is now used 
Decorations. for Smart and up-to-date 
wearing. Generally the 

braid is rather narrow, and the design it 
follows conventional, with square effects. 


A model seen in pale tan cloth is a 
delightful example of the fancy. The 
coat, which reaches just below the hips, 
and is cut up somewhat in front, has a 
braided edging of light blue, outlined 
with black, about an inch wide. The 
skirt is fairly tight, and quite plain, save 
for a narrow edging of the braid. 


This becoming frock consists of a 
princess slip of pale shell pink silk and 
a tunic of spotted cream 
A Fetching net edged with a wide 
Lace Gown. band of guipure lace and 
a panel in front of the 
same lace, with crosses over to give a 
double-breasted effect, so that a seam in 
the centre of the lace is avoided. A 
panel of lace slightly narrowed in at the 
waist is run down the centre of the back, 
and the chemisette of spotted cream net 
is detachable. 


The coatee worn with this gown is of 
pale blue chiffon embroidered on the 
revers and sleeves, and is fastened with 
a large mother o’ pearl button. 


Foulard simply made up is an ideal 
material for a smart afternoon frock. 
A pretty little model 

The charm of 


made for a young 
Foulard. girl was of green 
foulard with white 


dots having a Magyar blouse with 
a quaint little round shaped yoke of 
white lace piped with green silk 


forming the hem of the skirt. The 
skirt was quite Empire in its appear- 
ance, the high waist being outlined 
by a narrow band of green silk and 
finished with a knot of green ribbon, 
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Painted by Hogarth. 


A Famous London Sign, 





